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Week Ending Friday, July 10, 1992 


Remarks to the Pepsi 400 Drivers 
and Owners in Daytona Beach, 
Florida 


July 4, 1992 


Thank you all very much. Thank you guys 
for the welcome, appreciate it. Thank you 
very, very much. First off, let me just pay 
my respects to the France family. Bill’s late 
dad was a friend, and we mourn his passing, 
a great guy, great for racing, a great Amer- 
ican, the values always intact. So I wanted 
to mention that at the beginning of these very 
brief remarks. 


I salute the spirit of NASCAR, the spirit 
of racing. If there’s ever a group of people 
that stood for what we call family values, 
American traditional values, it’s this crowd 
I’m talking to right now. When I think of 
the Fourth of July, I count my blessings for 
our freedom. I know we've got some big 
problems in this country, but there’s an awful 
lot right about the United States of America, 
too. And this spirit that you feel just the 
minute you get here expresses a lot about 
that. 


So I really wanted to pop in here, just wish 
you well, tell you I’m glad to be back. This 
is my third visit to a race in Daytona. Having 
been the grand marshal of the Daytona 500, 
why, I expect it’s only downhill. But here I 
am as President of the United States; maybe 
that will help a little bit. 


But keep up the great work for American 
sports, American values. We're very, very 
proud of you. And as for Richard Petty Day 
or Richard Petty, number 43—they’re salut- 
ing him all the way around the track here— 
I’m proud to be at his side on this very special 
day, too. 

Thank you all, and best of luck to all of 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:52 a.m. in 
Garage 42C at Daytona International Speed- 


way. In his remarks, he referred to William 
C. France, president of the National Associa- 
tion for Stock Car Auto Racing (NASCAR); 
the late William H.G. France, founder of 
NASCAR; and all-time champion driver 
Richard Petty, who was participating in his 
final race at Daytona International Speed- 


way. 


Remarks at the Richard Petty 
Tribute in Daytona Beach 


July 4, 1992 


Thank you all very much. I can think of 
no better place to wish our Nation happy 
Independence Day, happy Fourth of July, 
than standing right here with this patriotic, 
wonderful turnout of people, all-American 
crowd. Thank you very much. 


This is the day when we celebrate our 
independence and count our blessings. The 
way I see it, yes, there are problems, but we 
are still the freest, fairest, and the greatest 
country on the face of the Earth. 


I just met with the NASCAR drivers, a real 
thrill for a sports fan. They epitomize the 
best: the best in sportsmanship, the best in 
family, the best in patriotic values. So today, 
on the Fourth of July, this President comes 
not only to greet the American people and 
the fans here, but this President comes to 
greet a king, Richard Petty, one of the great 
Americans. Richard, I’m proud to be at your 
side. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. at 
Daytona International Speedway. 
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Remarks at an Independence Da 
Celebration in Faith, North Carolina 


July 4, 1992 


Thank you all very much. Mayor, thank 
you, thank you very much, Mayor Hampton. 
And let me say to all of you, please be seated. 
[Laughter] Sorry about that. What a great 
day in Faith, and what a wonderful way to 
get here, play a couple of innings of ball, eat 
a little barbecue, drink a little of that wine 
or whatever they call it over there. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Really, we're thrilled to be here, and thank 
you for that very, very warm welcome. I say 
warm, I use the term advisedly. [Laughter] 
I'll tell you a little Trivial Pursuit: Fifty years 
ago almost to this day, I was a naval aviation 
cadet at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. That 
was my first taste of North Carolina hospi- 
tality, and this is my last and my very best 
up till now. So thank you all very, very much. 

It’s great to see our Governor here, doing 
a superb job for this State. You'll miss him 
in the governorship, but we've got to keep 
him active. He’s done a great job for the 
State of North Carolina. May I pay my re- 
_— to another man I’ve been with shoul- 

er to shoulder, Congressman Coble here, 
and just say to all of you, Daisy Bost and 
all that worked on this program, what a mag- 
nificent show this is. The Governor is right: 
We are proud to be in Faith, North Carolina, 
and proud to see this spirit alive and well. 

I didn’t hear the East Rowan High School 
Marching Band, but somebody—here they 
are right here. Fantastic. 

But this is a very special American day. 
I just came from the races down there in 
Daytona, and we saluted the king, a son of 
North Carolina, Richard Petty. Dale 
Earnhardt, Dale showed us around and ex- 
plained it, so it’s been a great big high of 
a day for me here. 

This one is a picture postcard holiday set- 
ting. You've got it all with the Little League 
and the softball games and the wheelbarrow 
races and the parade down Main Street. Now 
I'll be very short because I want to go over 
and try the bungee jumping. [Laughter] No, 
Barbara said it’s okay to throw your hat in 


the ring, but not the whole body. [Laughter] 
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But we meet today in the State that gave 
birth to flight way back a thousand years ago. 
And on the day when the eagle soars proud- 
est of all, we meet in smalltown America, in 
many ways, as I survey our great country, 
in many ways the spiritual heart of all Amer- 
ica. 
Several miles up the road is Salisbury, 
home to our friend Liddy Dole and home 
to Cheerwine—[laughter|—and a little east, 
Siler City, where television’s Aunt Bea is bur- 
ied. I’ve always wondered if Aunt Bea were 
with us today, if she’d be serving broccoli. 
I hope not. [Laughter] 

Not every place in America is like these 
wonderful towns, but its values can and 
should be because the values that the Mayor 
mentioned, the values the Governor talked 
about, the values that you hold dear are the 
values that hold our entire country together. 
And we never should forget that. 

When I go back to Washington, Barbara 
and I, we have about an hour and a half, 
I believe it is, maybe a couple of hours at 
the airport. Then we fly to Poland, where 
I'll stand shoulder to shoulder Sunday morn- 
ing with Lech Walesa, the President. Re- 
member him? The guy that stood up for free- 
dom when nobody else could do it in Poland? 
Stood up and took the heat, and now Poland 
is free. He looks to the United States, and 
he says, “Above all the countries, it was the 
United States of America that stood with me 
and offered me the hope for freedom.” 

You know what it means to be good neigh- 
bors. You know what it is to have families, 
strong and united; good schools; safe neigh- 
borhoods; job-creating economy; and a world 
at peace. Now, you go over to the Faith Soda 
Shop, or the Hairport, or R&I Variety, and 
you'll see the values that can achieve these 
= One is faith in self-reliance. You be- 
ieve in equal rights for all Americans. Don’t 
let anybody knock your town; you stand with 
me against bigotry and against racism. You 
believe in what is good and what is right. 

Some regard principles as disposable, Tike 
TV dinners, but they couldn’t be more 
wrong. Let others support some of this— 
films and the programs which mock small- 
town America. But I stand with the millions 
who support your America. And there’s noth- 
ing wrong with a Nation more like Salisbury 
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or Faith, North Carolina. And believe me, 
carry those principles with you. 


It’s not just the name of the town, but from 
this springs another smalltown virtue: We be- 
lieve America is special because of fidelity 
to God. We have not forgotten that we are 
one Nation under God, and that’s an impor- 
tant thing to point out on July 4th. 


I heard from the Mayor that there are 553, 
technically, 553 residents. But she tells me 
that on Sunday more than 800 attend church 
services, and that’s pretty good out of a town 
of 553. Think of that. You show why, accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll, America is the most reli- 
gious Nation on Earth. 


Remember the small boy expressing that 
conviction: “God bless Mother and Daddy, 
my brother and sister.” And he says, “Oh, 
and God, take care of yourself because if any- 
thing happens to you, we’re all sunk.” 
[Laughter] And that kid is right, just as right 
as he can be. 


So, the American people really have 
mountains of faith. And I believe the God 
who gave us life also gave us liberty. So again, 
I’d like to use this wonderful occasion, this 
national holiday, perhaps our greatest, to call 
on the Congress to pass a constitutional 
amendment permitting voluntary prayer in 
the public schools. 


Barbara and I were talking earlier to peo- 
ple for whom every day is the Fourth of July. 
They don’t apologize for the choking up 
when you hear “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
or standing at attention i you say the 
Pledge of Allegiance. And they don’t apolo- 
gize for the lump in the throat when a few 
blocks away over here on Gantt Street in the 
American Legion building they visit a monu- 
ment dedicated to the veterans, the living 
and the dead, of every American war. 


Here in Faith, memories run long, just as 
principles run deep. And Jim touched on it, 
but you know how to answer those who say 
that the success of Desert Storm should be 
forgotten. But look, you had 76,000, as he 
said, troops in this one State, deployed from 
North Carolina. I don’t think Saddam Hus- 
sein—who might by now have nuclear weap- 
ons, or if we hadn’t challenged him we'd all 
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be paying $10 for gas as he moved into Saudi 
Arabia—I don’t think he doubts for a minute 
the will and the strength and the patriotism 
of the American people. 


I know very well our veterans haven't for- 
gotten it, those courageous, the best fighting 
forces we've ever put together. We stay to- 
gether. I told Howard Coble—I sometimes 
risk being a little personal. But I was shot 
down in World War II, and I learned some- 
thing. I learned something in combat: The 
wingman doesn’t pull away from the flight 
leader. And when I was shot down into the 
Pacific it was my teammates, one located my 
raft, another shot down a boat that was put 
out from a Japanese island, and I learned 
this: We are a team. We're a united country. 
When the going gets tough, we get moving. 
We don’t apologize, and we don’t quit. We 
never quit. And we don’t forget the POW’s 
and the MIA’s, I might add, either. We're 
with them. 


Eisenhower spoke of “the great and price- 
less privilege of growing up in a small town.” 
Well, Barbara and I are privileged to be in 
a small town that proves how right Ike was. 


And ours is a Nation, believe me, ours is 
a Nation whose best days lie ahead. These 
kids here can go to bed at night with less 


fear of nuclear war because we’ve been here. 


Now we've got to keep moving and bring 
that change to everybody in America that 
wants opportunity, and we can do it. Why? 
Because on this special day of freedom we 
are still the United States of America: noth- 
ing to apologize for, everything to be proud 
of. 


Thank you, and God bless each and every 


one of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:07 p.m. in 
Legion Park. In his remarks, he referred to 
Judy Hampton, Mayor of Faith, NC; Daisy 
Bost, program coordinator for the Independ- 
ence Day celebration in Faith; Dale 
Earnherdt, NASCAR driver and Winston 
Cup champion; and Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 
president of the American Red Cross. 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Lech Walesa of Poland in 
Warsaw 


July 5, 1992 


President Walesa. I'd like to state once 
again that we owe a great deal to America. 
We'd like to pay tribute to the President and 
try to do everything to retain the interest of 
the States and of Mr. President, and at the 
same time making it as good as possible for 
America. 

American involvement in leading towards 
democracy was great. And in Poland, Amer- 
ican involvement is necessary for Europe. 
We simply cannot envisage Europe without 
an American presence. 

It is not safe at all here after the disman- 
tling of the Soviet Union, only today the dan- 
gers are somewhat different. And I am con- 
vinced that without U.S. presence we won't 
make it at all. That is why I wish to thank 
the President and to thank America for ev- 
erything that Central Europe has achieved, 
particularly in this very special moment, and 
hoping for the presence of the President and 
of America in order for us to be successful. 
It can be successful; it can be great business; 
however, only if we do it together. 

Once more I wish to welcome you most 
cordially, Mr. President and your delegation. 
And I would wish you less problems with this 
part of the world. 

President Bush. And may | just respond 
and tell the Polish side here what I’ve just 
told President Walesa, and that is we have 
every intention of remaining involved. We 
appreciate the President’s understanding of 
the importance of NATO. And we feel that 
a vigorous trade between Poland and the 
United States is in our interests as well as 
Poland’s. 

So I told the President we would do every- 
thing we can to keep the United States in- 
volved, to keep a strong NATO, to stay in 
touch on the security side of things, and then 
to figure out what we can do to go forward 
on the trade matters because we think he 
has properly assessed the security concerns 
and economic concerns in Europe, and we 
want to continue to be helpful. And we will 
be. We will be. 
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There is a great affection in the United 
States for Poland, as you know from your own 
visits there. And the fact that Poland wants 
us to do what we're doing, stay involved, try 
to be constructive partners, that’s very help- 
ful for the United States, too. So thank you 
for your hospitality. 


Note: The remarks began at 12:45 p.m. in 
the Green Room at the Royal Palace. Presi- 
dent Walesa spoke in Polish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks to Polish Citizens in 
Warsaw 


July 5, 1992 


Thank you, Mr. President, for those very 
kind words. And good afternoon to Mrs. 
Walesa. It’s a pleasure to be back here. I’m 

leased that the U.S. Presidential delegation, 
headed by our own Secretary Derwinski, 
could be here today. 

So hello, Warsaw, and hello, Poland. 
Thank you all for this warm welcome. Bar- 
bara and I are honored to be back once more, 
to come home once more to the birthplace 
of the Revolution of ’89. And I’m especially 
pleased to come here from America’s Fourth 
of July celebration of freedom and carry that 
same spirit to a free Poland. 

This is truly a homecoming, the day Poland 
welcomes home a part of its proud history, 
a great patriot, a patron of freedom. You 
spoke eloquently of him. Through his long 
life, Ignacy Paderewski fought for a free and 
independent Poland. When independence 
came, Paderewski served as Prime Minister 
of your new nation. When occupation came, 
he joined the exiled government. And when 
he died, America gave this great friend of 
freedom a place alongside our honored dead 
in Arlington Cemetery to rest, in the words 
of our President Franklin Roosevelt, “until 
Poland would be free.” 

Few knew then how many dark days would 
come and go, how many lifetimes would pass 
until this day. When years passed without 
fanfare or ceremony, when a small, simple 
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marker took the place of a larger stone, Poles 
understood. In 5 years or 50 years, Paderew- 
ski would one day come home to Polish soil. 

Today, a patriot has come home. Today, 
Poland is free. And what a magnificent day 
this is. On this Sunday, from St. John’s Ca- 
thedral to the village churches of Zakopane, 
the bells toll not simply the solemn requiem 
but a new beginning, a new birth of freedom 
for Poland and its people. 

It’s a new beginning not just for Poland 
but for all of Europe and the world. It is 
proper that we mark this new birth in your 
country. It was here in Poland that the Sec- 
ond World War began. It was here in Poland 
that the cold war First cast its shadow. And 
it was here in Poland that the people at long 
last brought the cold war to an end. 

I’ve said many times that in the deepest 
sense, the cold war was a war of ideas, a con- 
test between two ways of life. The rulers of 
the old regime claimed they saw the triumph 
of the totalitarian ideal written in the laws 
of history. They failed to see the love of free- 
dom written in the human heart. 

I recall my last visit to Poland: The fierce 
defiance and determination in the faces of 
the workers gathered in what was then called 
the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk, the warmth 
and the welcome for America made plain to 
Barbara and me by you, the good people of 
Poland. We'll never forget it. 

Just think of the new world that’s emerged 
these past 3 years: Europe, whole and free; 
Russia, turning from dictatorship to democ- 
racy; Ukraine and the other nations of the 
old Soviet empire, free and independent. 
Look at this new world, and remember 
where that revolution began: right here in 
Poland. 

Today, Poland stands transformed. Your 
bold economic reforms have earned the 
world’s admiration and support. And what's 
more, they’re working. Shelves that once 
stood empty are now stocked with goods. 
Gone is the old Communist Party head- 
quarters, now home to the Warsaw Stock Ex- 
change and the Polish-America Enterprise 
Fund, providing seed capital to help Poland’s 
private sector growth and prosper. Gone are 
the slogans and the sham reality; everywhere 
you hear new voices and new hope. Freedom 
has come home to Poland. 
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For all that is new, there are things that 
have not changed, things that sustained you 
through the Eden days: Polish strength, 
Polish spirit, Polish pride. Reaching your 
dreams will be difficult. I know the sheer 
volume of new voices can sometimes be deaf- 
ening. But from the clamor of new voices 
must come democracy, a common vision of 
the common good. 

Of course, in many places and for many 
people there is more pain than progress. But 
we must take care to separate cause from 
—— Poland’s time of trial is not 
caused by private enterprise but by the stub- 
born legacy of four decades of Communist 
misrule. Make no mistake: The path you have 
chosen is the right path. And as you say, Mr. 
President, it is the path of pioneers. Free 
government and free enterprise have helped 
Poland overcome a crippling past. Free gov- 
ernment and free mela will bring Poland 
a bright future. 

Poland is no stranger to sacrifice. Many 
times before, you were asked to do without 
for the greater good of the state. But today 
is different. This time, yours is a sacrifice 
blessed by freedom, the sacrifice of a nation 
determined to make its destination democ- 
racy. 
Poland has made great progress in its re- 
forms, moving this country to a new stage 
in its economic revolution. As always, the 
United States of America stands ready to 
help. In 1989, the United States worked with 
Poland and others to establish a $1 billion 
fund to help support a free currency for a 
free Poland. Now we need to consider new 
uses for that fund, to help Poland as it faces 
today’s challenges. That’s why I am propos- 
ing that once Poland is back on track with 
the IMF that we make that fund available 
for other uses, perhaps to finance Polish ex- 
ports or to help capitalize banks to — 
new businesses. The U.S. contribution alone 
will amount to $200 million. 

This is a Polish and American idea that 
I will take to the economic summit at Mu- 
nich. There I will urge the leaders of the 
world’s great democracies to join with us to 
seek new ways to help Poland toward 
progress and prosperity. Let there be no 
doubt: America shares Poland’s dream. 
America wants Poland to succeed. And we 
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will stand at your side until success is guaran- 
teed to everyone. 

We mark today not simply the memory of 
a great Polish patriot, we celebrate the men 
of moral courage who sustain this nation: 
President Lech Walesa, Father Popieluszko, 
Pope John Paul II. But Poland could not have 
come this far, Poland could not have won 
its freedom if only a few had the courage 
to stand up against the state. Freedom was 
won bY the everyday heroes of the under- 
ground, the men a women who kept faith 
when faith was forbidden, who spoke the 
truth against a wall of lies, the true heroes 
of democracy: the people of Poland. 

Your strength of spirit drives away all 
doubt: Poland will succeed. Poland will suc- 
ceed because Poles have made this journey 
before. In a strange new world called Amer- 
ica, in the stockyards of Chicago, in the steel- 
works of Cleveland, in a thousand towns 
thousands of miles from this land they love, 
Poles worked and worshipped and built a 
better life—Polish hands building the Amer- 
ican dream. Now at long last, Poles can build 
that dream right here at home. 

As President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, as a fellow democrat, as friend of a free 
Poland, I bring this message: America stands 
with you. America wants Poland to succeed 
and to prosper. America wants Poland, now 
and forever, to be free. 

Thank you all for this warm welcome. May 
God bless the free people of Poland. And 
may God bless both our great countries, Po- 
land and the United States of America. 
Thank you, thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
2:30 p.m. at Castle Square. In his remarks, 
he referred to Father Jerzy Popieluszko, an 
anti-Communist priest who was murdered in 
1984. 


Munich Economic Summit: 
Yugoslavia Communique 


July 7, 1992 


We, the leaders of our seven countries and 
representatives of the European Community 
are deeply concerned about the ongoing 
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Yugoslav crisis. We strongly condemn the use 
of violence in the former Yugoslavia and de- 
os the — inflicted upon its popu- 
ation. We particularly deplore those actions 
directed against civilian populations, as well 
as the forced expulsion of Fethnic groups. 

Although all parties have contributed to 
this state of affairs, the Serbian leadership 
and the Yugoslav army controlled by it bear 
the greatest share of the responsibility. We 
support the EC Conference on Yugoslavia 
chaired by Lord Carrington as the key forum 
for ensuring a durable and equitable political 
solution to the outstanding problems of the 
former Yugoslavia, including constitutional 
arrangements for Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

We call on all parties to resume negotia- 
tions in that aileina in good faith and 
without preconditions. We welcome the 
close consultations between the conference 
chaired by Lord Carrington, the EC, the 
U.N. and other parties concerned with the 
Yugoslav crisis. 

These consultations could lead to the hold- 
ing of a broader international conference to 
address unresolved questions, including is- 
sues related to minorities. We stress the ab- 
solute need for the parties in former Yugo- 
slavia to show the will for peace which is in- 
dispensable to success and without which the 
peoples of former Yugoslavia will continue 
to suffer. 

The tragic humanitarian situation, espe- 
cially in Bosnia and Hercegovina, is unac- 
ceptable. We fully endorse as heads of state 
and government the efforts of the inter- 
national community to provide relief. We 
welcome the efforts ofl in achieving the 
opening of the airport of Sarajevo, and we 
support actions taken by UNPROFOR to se- 
cure the ai 

The bl ockade of Sarajevo must be lifted, 
and the shelling of the town stopped in order 
to sustain a comprehensive relief operation. 
We express our gratitude to all participants 
in the airlift to Sarajevo and the supply of 
its population. We appeal to all parties in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina not to imperil the 
humanitarian effort. 

We firmly warn the parties concerned, in- 
cluding irregular forces, not to take any ac- 
tion that would endanger the lives of those 
engaged in the relief operation. Should these 
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efforts fail due to an unwillingness of those 
concerned to fully cooperate with the United 
Nations, we believe the Security Council will 
have to consider other measures, not exclud- 
ing military means, to achieve its humani- 
tarian objectives. 

The airlift to Sarajevo can only be the be- 
ginning of a larger humanitarian effort. Safe 
access by road to Sarajevo, as well as to other 
parts of Bosnia and Hercegovina in need 
must be guaranteed. The needs of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees and displaced 
persons require further significant financial 
support. We are willing to contribute and ask 
others also to make fair contributions. 

We underline the need for Serbia and Cro- 
atia to respect the territorial integrity of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina and for all military 
forces not subject to the authority of the gov- 
ernment of Bosnia and Hercegovina to either 
be withdrawn or disbanded and disarmed 
with their weapons placed under effective 
international monitoring. 

We call on all parties to prevent the con- 
flict from spreading to other parts of the 
former Yugoslavia. 

We urge the Serbian leadership to respect 
minority rights in full to refrain from further 
repression in Kosovo, and to engage in seri- 
ous dialogue with representatives of Kosovo 
with a view to defining a status of autonomy 
according to the draft convention of the EC 
Conference on Yugoslavia. 

Sanctions decided by the U.N. Security 
Council in Resolution 757, as well as all other 
provisions of relevant U.N. resolutions, must 
be fully implemented. We support the efforts 
of the U.N. peacekeeping forces in imple- 
menting the U.N. peace plan for Croatia and 
all its elements. 

We demand that Serbs and Croats extend 
their full cooperation to the U.N. peace plan 
and make every effort to bring the bloodshed 
in Croatia to an end. 

We do not accept Serbia and Montenegro 
as the sole successor state to the former 
Yugoslavia. 

We call for the suspension of the delega- 
tion of Yugoslavia in the proceedings of the 
CSCE and other relevant international fora 
and organizations. 
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Note: An original was net available for ver- 
ification of the content of this communique. 


Munich Economic Summit Political 
Declaration: Shaping the New 
Partnership 


July 7, 1992 


I. 1. We, the leaders of our seven countries 
and the representatives of the European 
Community, support the democratic revolu- 
tion which has ended the East-West con- 
frontation and has fundamentally changed 
the global political landscape. Since we last 
met, further dramatic changes have acceler- 
ated progress towards democracy, market- 
based economies, and social justice. The way 
has been opened for a new partnership of 
shared responsibilities, not only in Euro 
which at long last is reunited, but also in the 
Asia-Pacific region and elsewhere in the 
world. We are entering an era where con- 
frontation has given way to cooperation. 

2. This new partnership will take many 
forms. The former adversaries of East and 
West will cooperate extensively on economic, 
political and security issues. We look for the 
worldwide development of similar patterns 
of cooperation within regions and between 
regions. As developed countries, we offer 
continuing support and assistance to devel- 
oping countries. We believe that 
transnational problems, in particular the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction, can 
be solved only through international coopera- 
tion. Partnership will flourish as common val- 
ues take root, based on the principles of po- 
litical and economic freedom, human rights, 
democracy, justice and the rule of law. We 
believe that political and economic freedom 
are closely linked and mutually reinforcin 
and that, to that end, good governance an 
respect for human rights are important cri- 
teria in providing economic assistance. 

3. The countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and the new states of the former So- 
viet Union can now seize unprecedented op- 
portunities—but they also face enormous 
challenges. We will support them as they 
move toward the achievement of democratic 
societies and political and economic free- 
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dom. We encourage them to create a stable 
constitutional and legal framework for their 
reform programmes and commend their ef- 
forts to cut substantially the proportion of 
public spending devoted to the military sec- 
tor. 

4. The Treaty signed at Maastricht by the 
twelve members of the European Commu- 
nity is a historic step on the way to European 
Union. Its implementation will enhance po- 
litical stability on the European continent 
and open up new opportunities for coopera- 
tion. 

5. Since we last met, the creation of the 
North Atlantic Cooperation Council has en- 
hanced the cooperative relationship of the 
North Atlantic Alliance with countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe and with the 
states of the former Soviet Union. WEU, too, 
is strengthening its relationship with coun- 
tries in Central and Eastern Europe. 

6. The need for international cooperation 
has also been underlined by new instabilities 
and conflicts due to resurgent nationalism 
and interethnic tensions. Communal and ter- 
ritorial disputes are being settled by force, 
causing death, destruction, and widespread 
dislocation of innocent people throughout 
the former Yugoslavia, in parts of the former 
Soviet Union, and elsewhere in the world. 

7. The full and immediate implementation 
of all CSCE commitments is essential in 
building security and stability in Europe. All 
CSCE states must solve their disputes by 
peaceful means and guarantee the equal 
treatment of all minorities. We call upon the 
Helsinki CSCE Summit to take decisions to 
strengthen the CSCE’s capabilities for con- 
flict prevention, crisis management and 
oneal resolution of disputes. We also look 
forward to the establishment of a security co- 
operation forum at the Helsinki Summit. In 
this regard, we welcome the recent decisions 
by NATO foreign ministers and WEU min- 
isters on —— for ss oper- 
ations carried out under the responsibility of 
the CSCE. We support the development of 
a regular and productive dialogue between 
Japan and the CSCE on matters of common 
concern. 

8. In the Asia-Pacific region, existing re- 
gional frameworks, such as the ASEAN Post- 
Ministerial Conferences and the Asia-Pacific 
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Economic Cooperation, have an important 
part to play in promoting peace and stability. 
We are seriously concerned at the present 
situation in Cambodia and urge all parties 
concerned to support UNTAC and uphold 
the still fragile peace process to bring it to 
a successful conclusion. 

9. We welcome Russia’s commitment to 
a foreign policy based on the principle of law 
and justice. We believe that this represents 
a basis for full normalization of the Russian- 
Japanese relationship through resolving the 
territorial issue. 

II. 1. The end of the East-West con- 
frontation provides a historic opportunity, 
but also underlines the urgent need to curb 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, other 
weapons of mass destruction and missiles ca- 
pable of delivering them. We are firmly of 
the view that the indefinite extension of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty at the 1995 
Review Conference will be a key step in this 
process and that the process of nuclear arms 
control and reduction must be continued. 
The motivation for nuclear proliferation will 
also be reduced through cfboets to advance 
regional security. 

2. We urge countries not yet parties to the 
NPT to join. We look forward to the early 
adherence to the NPT as non-nuclear weap- 
ons states of Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
Belarus as well as the other non-Russian 
states of the former Soviet Union. We shall 
continue through bilateral contacts and the 
International Science and Technology Cen- 
tres in Moscow and Kiev our efforts to inhibit 
the spread of expertise on weapons of mass 
destruction. We attach the highest impor- 
tance to the establishment in the former So- 
viet Union of effective export controls on nu- 
clear materials, weapons and other sensitive 
goods and technologies and will offer training 
and practical assistance to help achieve this. 

3. The world needs the most effective pos- 
sible action to safeguard nuclear materials 
and to detect and prevent the transfer or the 
illicit or clandestine production of nuclear 
weapons. Nuclear cooperation will in future 
be conditional on adherence to the NPT or 
an existing equivalent internationally bindin 
agreement as well as on the adoption of full- 
scope International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards, as recently laid down by the Nu- 
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clear Suppliers Group. The IAEA must re- 
ceive the resources necessary to strengthen 
the existing safeguards regime and to con- 
duct effective special inspections of 
undeclared but suspect nuclear sites as one 
means of achieving this. We will support ref- 
erence by the IAEA of el cases of 
proliferation to the UN Security Council. 

4. We reaffirm our willingness to share the 
benefits of peaceful nuclear technology with 
all other states, in accordance with our non- 
proliferation commitments. 

5. We will continue to encourage all coun- 
tries to adopt the guidelines of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime and welcome 
the recent decision by the plenary session of 
the MTCR to extend the scope of the guide- 
lines to cover missiles capable of delivering 
all kinds of weapons of mass destruction. 
Each of us will continue our efforts to im- 
prove transparency and consultation in the 
transfer of conventional weapons and to en- 
courage restraint in such transfers. Provision 
of full and timely information to the UN 
Arms Register is an important element in 
these efforts. 

6. We will continue to intensify our co- 
operation in the area of export controls of 
sensitive items in the appropriate fora to re- 
duce threats to international security. A 
major element of this effort is the informal 
exchange of information to improve and har- 
monize these export controls. 

7. Arms control agreements which have 
been signed by the former Soviet Union, in 
particular the START and CFE treaties, 
must enter into force. The full implementa- 
tion of the CFE Treaty will create the foun- 
dation for the new cooperative security 
framework in Europe. We welcome the far- 
reaching follow-on agreement on strategic 
nuclear weapons concluded by the US and 
Russia in June as another major step towards 
a safer, more stable world. Further measures, 
in particular the unilaterally announced 
elimination of ground-launched short-range 
nuclear weapons by the United States and 
the former Soviet Union, should be carried 
out as soon as possible. We support Russia 
in its efforts to secure the peaceful use of 
nuclear materials resulting from the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons. The Geneva ne- 
gotiations for a convention on the effective 
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global ban on chemical weapons must be suc- 
cessfully concluded this year. We call on all 
nations to become original signatories to this 
convention. 

III. 1. The new challenges underline the 
need for strengthening the UN, taking ac- 
count of changing international  cir- 
cumstances. Since our last meeting in Lon- 
don the tasks and responsibilities of the UN 
have further seeder a dramatic way, es- 
pecially in the area of crisis prevention, con- 
flict management and the protection of mi- 
norities. The UN has played a central role 
in the international response to develop- 
ments in the Gulf, in Cambodia, in the 
former Yugoslavia and in other regions of the 
world. 

2. We support the UN’s role in maintain- 
ing international peace and security. The ac- 
cession to the UN of new states has rein- 
forced the importance of this role. We call 
upon all these new member states to abide 
by their solemn undertakings to uphold the 
purposes and principles of the UN Charter. 

3. We reaffirm our commitment to cooper- 
ate on existing refugee problems. We deplore 
action by any state or froup against minori- 
ties that creates new flows of refugees and 
displaced persons. 

4. We support moves undertaken so far 
by the Secretary-General to reform the Orga- 
nization, including the appointment of a 
high-ranking emergency relief coordinator. 
The Secretary General’s report “An Agenda 
for Peace” is a valuable contribution to the 
work of the United Nations on preventive 
diplomacy, peace-making and peace-keep- 
ing. We assure him of our readiness to pro- 
vide the political support and resources 
needed to maintain international peace and 
security. 

5. We strongly support improved coopera- 
tion between the UN and regional arrange- 
ments and agencies as envisaged in Chapter 
VIII of the UN Charter, which have an in- 
creasing role in solving conflicts. 

6. In closing this Declaration, we reaffirm 
that recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world. Human rights are not at the disposal 
of individual states or their governments. 
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They cannot be subordinate to the rules of 
any political, ideological or religious system. 
The protection and the promotion of human 
rights remain one of the principal tasks of 
the community of nations. 


Note: This declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


Munich Economic Summit 
Declaration 


July 7, 1992 


1. We, the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of seven major industrial nations and 
the President of the Commission of the Eu- 
ropean Community, have met in Munich for 
our eighteenth annual Summit. 

2. The international community is at the 
threshold of a new era, freed from the bur- 
den of the East-West conflict. Rarely have 
conditions been so favourable for shaping a 
permanent peace, guaranteeing respect for 
human rights, carrying through the principles 
of democracy, ensuring free markets, over- 
coming poverty and safeguarding the envi- 
ronment. 

3. We are resolved, by taking action in a 
spirit of partnership, to seize the unique op- 
portunities now available. While fun- 
damental change entails risk, we place our 
trust in the creativity, effort and dedication 
of people as the true sources of economic 
and social progress. The global dimension of 
the challenges and the mutual dependencies 
call for world-wide cooperation. The close 
coordination of our policies as part of this 
cooperation is now more important than 
ever. 


World economy 


4. Strong world economic growth is the 
—- for solving a variety of chal- 
enges we face in the post-Cold War world. 
Increasingly, there are signs of global eco- 
nomic recovery. But we will not take it for 
granted and will act together to assure the 
recovery gathers strength and growth picks 


up. 
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5. Too many ws are out of work. The 
potential strength of people, factories and re- 
sources is not being fully employed. We are 
particularly concerned about the hardship 
unemployment creates. 

6. Each of us faces somewhat different 
economic situations. But we all would gain 
greatly from stronger, sustainable non-infla- 
tionary growth. 

7. Higher growth will help other countries, 
too. Growth generates trade. More trade will 
give a boost to developing nations and to the 
new democracies seeking to transform com- 
mand economies into productive participants 
within the global marketplace. Their eco- 
nomic success is in our common interest. 

8. A successful Uruguay Round will be a 
significant contribution to the future of the 
world economy. An early conclusion of the 
negotiations will reinforce our economies, 
promote the process of reform in Eastern 
Europe and give new opportunities for the 
well-being of other nations, including in par- 
ticular the developing countries. 

We regret the slow pace of the negotia- 
tions since we met in London last year. But 
there has been progress in recent months. 
Therefore we are convinced that a balanced 
agreement is within reach. 

We welcome the reform of the European 
Community's Common Agricultural Policy 
which has just been adopted and which 
should facilitate the settlement of outstand- 
ing issues. 

Progress has been made on the issue of 
internal support in a way which is consistent 
with the reform of the Common Agricultural 
Policy, on dealing with the volume of sub- 
sidized exports and on avoiding future dis- 
putes. These topics require “eS work. In 
addition, parties still have concerns in the 
areas of market access and trade in cereal 
substitutes that they seek to address. 

We reaffirm that the negotiations should 
lead to a globally balanced result. An accord 
must create more open markets for goods 
and services and will require comparable ef- 
forts from all negotiating partners. 

On this basis we expect that an agreement 
can be reached before the end of 1992. 

9. We are committed, through coordinated 
and individual actions, to build confidence 
for investors, savers, and consumers: con- 
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fidence that hard work will lead to a better 
quality of life; confidence that investments 
will be profitable; confidence that savings will 
be rewarded and that price stability will not 
be put at risk. 

10. We pledge to adopt policies aimed at 
creating jobs and growth. We will seek to 
take the appropriate steps, recognizing our 
individual circumstances, to establish sound 
macroeconomic policies to spur stronger sus- 
tainable growth. With this in mind we have 
agreed on the following guidelines: 

—to continue to pursue sound monetary 
and financial policies to support the up- 
turn without rekindling inflation; 

—to create the scope for lower interest 
rates through the reduction of excessive 
public deficits and the promotion of sav- 
ings; 

—to curb excessive public deficits above 
all by limiting public spending. Tax- 
payers’ money should be used more eco- 
nomically and more effectively. 

—to integrate more closely our environ- 
mental and growth objectives, by en- 
couraging market incentives and tech- 
nological innovation to promote envi- 
ronmentally sound consumption and 
production. 

As the risk of inflation recedes as a result 
of our policies, it will be increasingly possible 
for interest rates to come down. This will 
help promote new investment and therefore 
stronger growth and more jobs. 

11. But good macroeconomic policies are 
not enough. All our economies are burdened 
by structural rigidities that constrain our po- 
tential growth rates. We need to encourage 
competition. We need to create a more hos- 
pitable environment for private initiative. We 
need to cut back excess regulation, which 
suppresses innovation, enterprise and cre- 
ativity. We will strengthen employment op- 
portunities through better training, edu- 
cation, and enhanced mobility. We will 
strengthen the basis for long-term growth 
through improvements in infrastructure and 
greater attention to research and develop- 
ment. We are urging these kinds of reforms 
for new democracies in the transition to mar- 
ket economies. We cannot demand less of 
ourselves. 
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12. The coordination of economic and fi- 
nancial policies is a central element in our 
common strategy for sustained, non-infla- 
tionary growth. We request our Finance 
Ministers to strengthen their cooperation on 
the basis of our agreed guidelines and to in- 
tensify their work to reduce obstacles to 
growth and therefore foster employment. We 
ask them to report to our meeting in Japan 
in 1993. 


United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) 


13. The Earth Summit has been a land- 
mark in heightening the consciousness of the 
global environmental challenges, and in giv- 
ing new impetus to the process of creatin 
a worldwide partnership on development a 
the environment. Rapid and concrete action 
is required to follow through on our commit- 
ments on climate change, to protect forests 
and oceans, to preserve marine resources, 
and to maintain biodiversity. We therefore 
urge all countries, developed and developing, 
to direct their policies and resources towar 
sustainable development which safeguards 
the interest of both present and future gen- 
erations. 

14. To carry forward the momentum of the 
Rio Conference, we urge other countries to 
join us: 

—in seeking to ratify the Climate Change 

Convention by the end of 1993, 

—in drawing up and publishing national 
action plans, as foreseen at UNCED, by 
the end of 1993, 

—in working to protect species and the 
habitats on which they depend, 

—in giving additional financial and tech- 
nical support to developing countries for 
sustainable development through offi- 
cial development assistance (ODA), in 

articular by replenishment of IDA, and 
bor actions of dlobal benefit through the 
Global Environment Facility (GEF) 
with a view to its being established as 
a permanent funding mechanism, 

—in establishing at the 1992 UN General 
Assembly the Sustainable Development 
Commission which will have a vital role 
to play in monitoring the implementa- 
tion of Agenda 21, 
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—in establishing an international review 
process for the forest principles, in an 
early dialogue, on the basis of the imple- 
mentation of these principles, on pos- 
sible appropriate internationally agreed 
arrangements, and in increased inter- 
national assistance, 

—in further improving monitoring of the 
global environment, including through 
better utilisation of data from satellite 
and other earth observation pro- 
grammes, 

—in the promotion of the development 
and diffusion of energy and environ- 
ment technologies, including proposals 
for innovative technology programmes, 

—by ensuring the international con- 
ference on straddling fish stocks and 
highly migratory fish stocks in the 


oceans is convened as soon as possible. 


Developing countries 


15. We welcome the economic and politi- 
cal progress which many developing coun- 
tries have made, particularly in East and 
South-East Asia, but also in Latin America 
and in some parts of Africa. However, many 
countries throughout the world are still 
struggling against poverty. Sub-Sahara Afri- 
ca, above all, gives cause for concern. 

16. We are committed to dialogue and 
partnership founded on shared responsibility 
and a growing consensus on fundamental po- 
litical and economic principles. Global chal- 
lenges such as population growth and the en- 
vironment can only be met through coopera- 
tive efforts by all countries. re ale the 
economic and social sector of the UN system 
will be an important step to this end. 

17. We welcome the growing acceptance 
of the principles of good governance. Eco- 
nomic and social progress can only be as- 
sured if countries mobilise their own poten- 
tial, all segments of the population are in- 
volved and human rights are respected. Re- 
gional cooperation among developing coun- 
tries enhances development and can contrib- 
ute to stability, peaceful relations and re- 
duced arms wall om 

18. The industrial countries bear a special 
responsibility for a sound global economy. 
We shall pay regard to the effects of our poli- 
cies on the developing countries. We will 
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continue our best efforts to increase the 
quantity and quality of official development 
assistance in accordance with our commit- 
ments. We shall direct official development 
assistance more towards the poorest coun- 
tries. Poverty, population policy, education, 
health, the role of women and the well-bein: 
of children merit special attention. We shall 
support in particular those countries that un- 
dertake credible efforts to help themselves. 
The more prosperous developing countries 
are invited to contribute to international as- 
sistance. 

19. We underline the importance for de- 
veloping countries of trade, foreign direct in- 
vestment and an active private sector. Poor 
developing countries should be offered tech- 
nical assistance to establish a more diversi- 
fied export base especially in manufactured 
goods. 

20. Negotiations on a substantial replen- 
ishment of IDA funds should be concluded 
before the end of 1992. The IMF should con- 
tinue to provide concessional financing to 
support the reform programmes for the 
poorest countries. We call for an early deci- 
sion by the IMF on the extension for one 
year of the Enhanced Structural Adjustment 
Facility and for the full examination of op- 
tions for the subsequent period, including a 
renewal of the facility. 

21. We are deeply concerned about the 
unprecedented drought in southern Africa. 
Two thirds of the Drought Appeal target has 
been met. But much remains to be done. 
We call on all countries to assist. 

22. We welcome the progress achieved by 
many developing countries in overcoming 
the debt problems and regaining their credit- 
worthiness. Initiatives of previous Summits 
have contributed to this. Nevertheless, many 
developing countries are still in a difficult sit- 
uation. 

23. We confirm the validity of the inter- 
national debt strategy. We welcome the en- 
hanced debt relief extended to the poorest 
countries by the Paris Club. We note that 
the Paris Club has agreed to consider the 
stock of debt approach, under certain condi- 
tions, after a period of three or four years, 
for the poorest countries that are prepared 
to adjust, and we encourage it to recognise 


the special situation of some highly indebted 
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lower-middle-income countries on a case by 
case basis. We attach great importance to the 
enhanced use of voluntary debt conversions, 
including debt conversions for environmental 
protection. 


Central and eastern Europe 


24. We welcome the progress of the de- 
mocracies in central and eastern Europe in- 
cluding the Baltic states (CEECs) towards 
political and economic reform and integra- 
tion into the world economy. The reform 
must be pursued vigorously. Great efforts 
and even sacrifices are still reccuired from 
their people. They have our continuing sup- 
port. 
25. We welcome the substantial multilat- 
eral and bilateral assistance in support of re- 
form in the CEECs. Financing provided by 
the EBRD is playing a useful role. Since 
1989, total assistance and commitments, in 
the form of grants, loans and credit guaran- 
tees by the Group of 24 and the international 
financial institutions, amounts to $52 billion. 
We call upon the Group of 24 to continue 
its coordination activity and to adapt it to the 
requirements of each reforming country. We 
reaffirm our readiness to make fair con- 
tributions. 

26. We support the idea of working with 
Poland to reallocate, on the basis of existing 
arrangements, funds from the currency sta- 
bilization fund, upon agreement on an IMF 
programme, towards new uses in support of 
Poland’s market reform effort, in particular 
by strengthening the competitiveness of Po- 
land's business enterprises. 

27. The industrial countries have granted 
substantial trade concessions to the CEECs 
in order to ensure that their reform efforts 
will succeed. But all countries should open 
their markets further. The agreements of the 
EC and EFTA countries aiming at the estab- 
lishment of free trade areas with these coun- 
tries are a significant contribution. We shall 
continue to offer the CEECs technical assist- 
ance in enhancing their export capacity. 

28. We urge all CEECs to develop their 
economic relations with each other, with the 
new independent States of the former Soviet 
Union as well as more widely on a market- 
oriented basis and consistent with GATT 
principles. As a step in this direction we wel- 
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come the special cooperation among the 
CSFR, Poland and Hungary, and hope that 
free trade among them will soon be possible. 

29. Investment from abroad should be 
welcomed. It is important for the develop- 
ment of the full economic potential of the 
CEECs. We urge the CEECs to focus their 
policies on the creation of attractive and reli- 
able investment conditions for private cap- 
ital. We are providing our bilateral credit in- 
surance and guarantee instruments to pro- 
mote foreign investment when these condi- 
tions, including servicing of debt, are met. 
We call upon enterprises in the industrial 
countries to avail themselves of investment 
opportunities in the CEECs. 


New independent States of the former 
Soviet Union 

30. The far-reaching changes in the former 
Soviet Union offer an historic opportunity to 
make the world a better place: more secure, 
more democratic and more prosperous. 
Under President Yeltsin’s leadership the 
Russian government has embarked on a dif- 
ficult reform process. We look forward to our 
meeting with him to discuss our cooperation 
in support of these reforms. We are prepared 
to work with the leaders of all new States 
pursuing reforms. The success is in the inter- 
est of the international community. 

31. We are aware that the transition will 
involve painful adjustments. We offer the 
new States our help for their self-help. Our 
cooperation will be comprehensive and will 
be tailored to their reform progress and 
internationally responsible behaviour, includ- 
ing further reductions in military spending 
and fulfilment of obligations already under- 
taken. 

32. We encourage the new States to adopt 
sound economic policies, above all by —? 
ing down budget deficits and inflation. Work- 
ing with the IMF can bring experience to 
this task and lend credibility to the efforts 
being made. Macroeconomic stabilisation 
should not be delayed. It will only succeed 
if at the same time the building blocks of 
a market economy are also put into place, 
through privatisation, land reform, measures 
to promote investment and competition and 
appropriate social safeguards for the popu- 


lation. 
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33. Creditworthiness and the establish- 
ment of a dependable legal framework are 
essential if private investors are to be at- 
tracted. The creditworthiness of the new 
States will in particular be assessed by the 
way in which they discharge the financial ob- 
ligations. 

34. Private capital and entrepreneurial 
commitment must play a decisive and in- 
creasing part in economic reconstruction. We 
urge the new States to develop an efficient 
private business sector, in particular the body 
of small and medium-sized private compa- 
nies which is indispensable for a aan: A 
economy. 

35. Rapid progress is particularly urgent 
and attainable in two sectors: agriculture and 
energy. These sectors are of decisive impor- 
tance in improving the supply situation and 
increasing foreign exchange revenue. Trade 
and industry in our countries are prepared 
to cooperate. Valuable time has already been 
lost because barriers to investment remain 
in place. For energy, we note the importance 
of the European Energy Charter for encour- 
aging production and ensuring the security 
of supply. We urge rapid conclusion of the 
preparatory work. 

36. All Summit participants have shown 
solidarity in a critical situation by providing 
extensive food aid, credits and medical assist- 
ance. They also have committed technical as- 
sistance. A broad inflow of know-how and 
experience to the new States is needed to 
help them realise their own potential. Both 
private and public sectors can contribute to 
this. What is needed most of all is concrete 
advice on the spot and practical assistance. 
The emphasis should be on projects selected 
for their value as a model or their strategic 
importance for the reform process. Partner- 
ships and management assistance at cor- 
porate level can be particularly effective. 

37. We stress the need for the further 
opening of international markets to products 
from the new States. Most-favoured-nation 
treatment should be applied to trade with 
the new States and consideration given to 
further preferential access. The new States 
should not impede reconstruction by setting 
up barriers to trade between themselves. It 
is in their own interest to cooperate on eco- 
nomic and monetary policy. 
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38. We want to help the new States to pre- 
serve their highly-developed scientific and 
technological skills and to make use of them 
in building up their economies. We call upon 
industry and science in the industrial coun- 
tries to promote cooperation and exchange 
with the new States. By establishing Inter- 
national Science and Technology Centres we 
are helping to redirect the expertise of sci- 
entists and engineers who have sensitive 
knowledge in the manufacture of weapons 
of mass destruction towards peaceful pur- 
as We will continue our efforts to enable 

ighly-qualified civil scientists to remain in 
the new States and to promote research co- 
operation with western industrial countries. 

39. We welcome the membership of the 
new States in the international financial insti- 
tutions. This will allow them to work out eco- 
nomic reform programmes in collaboration 
with these institutions and on this basis to 
make use of their substantial financial re- 
sources. Disbursements of these funds 
should be linked to progress in implementing 
reforms. 

40. We support the phased strategy of co- 
operation between the Russian Government 
and the IMF. This will allow the IMF to dis- 
burse a first credit tranche in support of the 
most urgent stabilisation measures within the 
next few weeks while continuing to negotiate 
a comprehensive reform programme with 
Russia. This will pave the way for the full 
utilisation of the $ 24 bn support package 
announced in April. Out of this, $ 6 bn ear- 
marked for a rouble stabilisation fund will 
be released when the necessary macro- 
economic conditions are in place. 

41. We suggest that country consultative 
groups should be set up for the new States, 
when appropriate, in order to foster close co- 
operation among the States concerned, inter- 
national institutions and partners. The task 
of these groups would be to encourage struc- 
tural reforms and to coordinate technical as- 
sistance. 


Safety of nuclear power plants in the new 
independent States of the former Soviet 
Union and in central and eastern Europe 


42. While we recognise the important role 
nuclear power plays in global energy sup- 
plies, the safety of Soviet-design nuclear 
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power plants gives cause for great concern. 
Each State, through its safety authorities and 
plant operators, is itself responsible for the 
safety of its nuclear power plants. The new 
States concerned of fe former Soviet Union 
and the countries of central and eastern Eu- 
rope must give high priority to eliminating 
this danger. These efforts should be part of 
a market-oriented reform of energy policies 
encouraging commercial financing for the 
development of the energy sector. 

43. A special effort should be made to im- 
prove the safety of these plants. We offer 
the States concerned our support within the 
framework of a multilateral programme of 
action. We look to them to cooperate fully. 
We call upon other interested States to con- 
tribute as well. 

44. The programme of action should com- 
prise immediate measures in the following 
areas: 

—operational safety improvements; 

—near-term technical improvements to 

plants based on safety assessments; 

—enhancing regulatory regimes. 

Such measures can achieve early and sig- 
nificant — gains. 

45. In addition, the programme of action 
is to create the basis for longer-term safety 
improvements Y the examination of 

—the scope for replacing less safe plants 

by the development of alternative en- 
ergy sources and the more efficient use 
of energy, 

—the potential for upgrading plants of 

more recent design. 

Complementary to this, we will pursue the 
early completion of a convention on nuclear 
safety. 

46. The programme of action should de- 
velop clear priorities, provide coherence to 
the measures and ensure their earliest imple- 
mentation. To implement the immediate 
measures, the existing G 24 coordination 
mandate on nuclear safety should be ex- 
tended to the new States concerned of the 
former Soviet Union and at the same time 
made more effective. We all are prepared 
to strengthen our bilateral assistance. 

In addition, we support the setting up of 
a supplementary multilateral mechanism, as 
appropriate, to address immediate oper- 


ational safety and technical safety improve- 
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ment measures not covered by bilateral pro- 
grammes. We invite the international com- 
munity to contribute to the funding. The 
fund would take account of bilateral funding, 
be administered by a steering body of donors 
on the basis of consensus, and be coordinated 
with and assisted by the G 24 and the EBRD. 

47. Decisions on upgrading nuclear power 
plants of more recent design will require 
prior clarification of issues concerning plant 
safety, energy policy, alternative ene 
sources and financing. To establish a suitable 
basis on which such decisions can be made, 
we consider the following measures nec- 
essary: 

—The necessary safety studies should be 

presented without delay. 

—Together with the competent inter- 
national organisations, in particular the 
IEA, the World Bank should prepare 
the required energy studies including 
replacement sources of energy and the 
cost implications. Based on these studies 
the World Bank and the EBRD should 
report as expeditiously as possible on 
potential financing requirements. 

48. We shall review the progress made in 
this action programme at our meeting in 
1993. 

49. We take note of the representations 
that we received from various Heads of State 
or Government and organisations, and we 
will study them with interest. 


Next meeting 

50. We welcome and have accepted Prime 
Minister Miyazawa’s invitation to Tokyo in 
July 1993. 


Note: This declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Economic 
Sanctions Against Libya 


July 7, 1992 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of January 
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10, 1992, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. Since my last report on January 10, 
1992, the Libyan Sanctions Regulations (the 
“Regulations”), 31 C.F.R. Part 550, adminis- 
tered by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“FAC”) of the Department of the Treasury, 
have been amended. One amendment, pub- 
lished on January 14, 1992, 57 Fed. Reg. 
1386, at 1389, amended the provisions of the 
Regulations relating to licensing and avail- 
ability of information to reflect the closing 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s 
Foreign Assets Control Division. A second 
amendment, published on March 30, 1992, 
57 Fed. Reg. 10798, added the names of 46 
companies to Appendix A of the Regulations, 
which contains a list of organizations deter- 
mined to be within the definition of the term 
“Government of Libya” (Specially Des- 
ignated Nationals of Libya). 

2. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with respect 
to applications for licenses to engage in trans- 
actions under the Regulations, issuing nine 
new licenses. Three of the licenses authorize 
travel to Libya to discuss possible legal rep- 
resentation of the two indicated suspects in 
the bombing of Pan Am — 103. The re- 


maining licenses authorize the correction of 


certain errors made by banks — in 


mistaken credits to blocked accounts. of 
the licenses concern minor transactions of lit- 
tle or no economic benefit to Libya. 

3. Various enforcement actions mentioned 
in sta reports continue to be pursued, 
and several new investigations of possibly sig- 
nificant violations of the Libyan sanctions 
were initiated. During the current reporting 
period, substantial monetary penalties were 
assessed against U.S. firms for engaging in 
prohibited transactions with Libya. In March 
1992, FAC announced the collection of al- 
most $550,000 in civil penalties from six com- 
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panies for violations of U.S. sanctions against 
Libya, including almost $350,000 from two 
“Yugoslav” entities with offices in the United 
States. 

Due to aggressive enforcement efforts and 
increased public awareness, FAC has re- 
ceived numerous voluntary disclosures from 
U.S. firms concerning their sanctions vio- 
lations. Many of these reports continue to 
be triggered by the periodic amendments to 
the Regulations listing additional organiza- 
tions and individuals ieontnel to be Spe- 
cially Designated Nationals (“SDNs”) of 
Libya. For purposes of the Regulations, all 
dealings with the organizations and individ- 
uals listed will be considered dealings with 
the Government of Libya. All unlicensed 
transactions with these persons, or in prop- 
erty in which they have an interest, are pro- 
hibited. The listing of Libyan SDNs is not 
a static list and will be augmented from time 
to time as additional organizations or individ- 
uals owned or controlled by, or acting on be- 
half of, the Government of Libya are identi- 
fied. 

In March 1992, FAC announced a new law 
enforcement initiative, Operation Roadblock, 
which targets U.S. travellers who violate the 
U.S. sanctions on Libya. Under this initiative, 
warning letters and requests for information 
are being sent to persons believed to have 
travelled to and worked in Libya, or made 
travel-related payments to Libya in violation 
of U.S. law. The investigation of suspected 
violations is being undertaken by FAC, as- 
sisted by an interagency task force including 
the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Treasury Department’s Financial Crimes 
Enforcement Network (FinCEN), the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the U.S. 
Customs Service. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from De- 
cember 15, 1991, through June 14, 1992, that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
“sane and authorities conferred by the dec- 
aration of the Libyan national emergency are 
estimated at $590,000. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, and the U.S. Customs Service), 
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the Department of State, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

5. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at my 
disposal to apply economic sanctions against 
Libya fully and effectively, as long as those 
measures are = and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments as required by law. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Dan Quayle, President of 
the Senate. 


Statement by Press Secretary 
Fitzwater on the Designation of Sean 
O’Keefe as Acting Secretary of the 


Navy 
July 7, 1992 


The President today named Sean O’Keefe 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, until such time 
as a successor is confirmed. 

Since 1989, Mr. O’Keefe has served as 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense 
and in 1991 was also designated Chief Finan- 
cial Officer of the Department. From 1981 
to 1989, he served on the staff of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, serv- 
ing as the minority counsel for the Defense 
Subcommittee. He served as the staff direc- 
tor for the Defense Subcommittee until 
1987. Mr. O’Keefe served in principal analyst 
positions on the staff for operations and 
maintenance, shipbuilding, and aircraft pro- 
curement appropriations. He also was a Pres- 
idential management intern in 1978. 

Mr. O’Keefe graduated from Loyola Uni- 
versity with a bachelor of arts degree in polit- 
ical science and received a master of public 
administration degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity. He was born January 27, 1956. He is 
married, has one daughter and one son, and 
resides in Arlington, VA. 
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The President’s News Conference in 
Munich, Germany 
July 8, 1992 


The President. I’ve spent the past 3 days 
discussing the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties that we have for encouraging stronger 
economic growth in our countries and, in- 
deed, in the entire world. And we've also dis- 
cussed sustaining political reform in the 
emerging democracies as well as regional po- 
litical issues, including Yugoslavia. 

I would cite five key accomplishments at 
the Munich economic summit. We've suc- 
ceeded in achieving a solid consensus on 
strengthening world growth. Recovery is un- 
derway in the United States. Japan, Germany 
and Italy. 

Q. business here. You're not giving 
us your voice. 

The President. I’m trying to give-—— 

Q. Why don’t we get your voice in the 
U.S.? 

The President. I’m trying to give you my 
voice right now, and if you’d be quiet maybe 
you could hear it. 

Q. But you're not giving it to us. We tried. 

The President. Well, would you please sit 
down. We're in the middle of a press con- 
ference here. 

Q. You're not giving us your voice there. 

The President. Well, what’s your ques- 
tion, sir? 

Q. I’m under 25, and I want to know—— 

The President. Well, I can tell that. 
[Laughter] Now, what’s your question? 

Q. I want to know why Siemens gets more 
credit than the homeless in the United 
States? 

The President. We'll get back to you on 
that. Now, if you’d please sit down, or I'll 
have to ask—because it’s not fair to every- 
body else for you to be making a little polliti- 
cal statement here. Who are you and who 
are you accredited to? 

Q. My name is Charles Kane. I’m from 
the United States. I work with a magazine 
in The Netherlands. It’s a youth magazine, 
and we want to know why we're not taken 
seriously. We're an environmental group. 

The President. Well, maybe you're rude. 
People don’t take rude people seriously. And 
if you interrupt a press conference like this, 
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I’m sure that people would say that’s why 
we don’t take you seriously. Sit down, and 
I will take a question from you when we get 
in the question-and-answer period. Right 
now I would like to continue my statement, 
with your permission. 

Now, where were we? We were talking 
about economic recovery. It’s underway in 
the United States. Japan, Germany, and Italy 
have taken actions in the last few days to 
strengthen their growth. Also the United 
States has cut its interest rates. These actions 
will help our domestic economy continue its 
recovery. U.S. exports to a growing world 
economy will increase American jobs. 

We'll work with Poland on new uses for 
its currency stabilization fund that will sup- 
port market reform once Poland reaches 
agreement with the IMF on a program. I be- 
lieve this is a very important encouragement 
for Poland and an expression of our faith in 
Poland’s commitment to market reform. 

We expressed strong support for President 
Yeltsin’s reform efforts. This is a tribute to 
his leadership and vision in working to bring 
a great country firmly into the family of 
democratic, market-oriented countries. 

We've demonstrated our commitment to 
the future of safe nuclear power by agreeing 
on a coordinated cooperative effort with 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
to improve the safety of Soviet-designed 
power reactors. 

And finally, we're taking a number of steps 
relating to Yugoslavia, both to relieve the 
horrible suffering in Bosnia and to contain 
the spread of ethnic violence. 

With more growth, we will create new job 
opportunities at home. We will also be able 
to help emerging democracies establish the 
vibrant market economies so vital for their 
political and economic development. 

We had a frank exchange of views on trade. 
We all recognize that completing the Uru- 
guay round will give a major boost to world 
growth by expanding trade for all countries, 
developed as well as developing. I’ve worked 
hard over the past year to identify construc- 
tive solutions to tough issues. It’s natural that 
as we get close to the end, the going gets 
tougher. But I will persevere because the 
benefits of success are tremendous. All sum- 
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mit leaders expect that an agreement can be 
reached by the end of the year. 

Now, one thing stands out clearly from our 
discussions: The triumph of the ideals of de- 
mocracy and free markets throughout the 
world means that distinctions between do- 
mestic and international economic policies 
are increasingly meaningless. This is particu- 
larly true for the U.S., where over 70 percent 
of our growth in the last 5 years has come 
from exports. Over 7 million American jobs 
are related to exports, and clearly, America’s 
well-being is tied closely to the health of the 
world economy. What’s happened here and 
how we all follow through on our commit- 
ments concerns every American. 

And now I'll be glad to take some ques- 
tions. I think Terry [Terence Hunt, Associ- 
ated Press] has the first one. 

Addition of Russia to G-7 

Q. Mr. President, you said in Washington 
that you supported the idea of making the 
G-7 a G-8 with the addition of Russia. Is 
that going to fly or 

The President. 1 thought I said we were 
open-minded on it. 

Q. Somebody said, “Do you support it?” 
and you said, “That’s right.” 

The President. Well, I think you have to 
look at the whole statement. But look, this 
will be considered. Russia attended last year; 
Russia is attending this year. This matter has 
not yet come up. It will be discussed this 
afternoon. But clearly, I support President 
Yeltsin being here today. We have big dif- 
ferences in the world economies. And maybe 
it will be concluded that the seven plus one 
is the answer; that makes eight. But we'll just 
have to wait and see how the negotiations 
go. 


Russian Economic Reform 


Q. Are you concerned that Russia’s back- 
sliding on energy and inflation? Are you satis- 
fied with the progress of their economic re- 
form package? 

The President. I don’t think Russia is sat- 
isfied with the progress of their economic re- 
form. And what we want to do is just encour- 
age economic reform in every way. See, I 
feel that one of the quickest ways for that 
Russian economy to recover is to move for- 
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ward on the energy front with private invest- 
ment much more quickly. 

What was the other part? Energy and 
what? 

Q. They're printing many more rubles and 
adding 

The President. Inflation. I think there is 
a concern about inflation. But all of these 
matters will be discussed this afternoon. But 
we don’t want to overlook the fact that Presi- 
dent Yeltsin has come in; he’s taken some 
courageous steps in terms of reform. He’s 
made decisions at home that are quite un- 
popular. So as this big economy begins to 
move and begins to be much more market- 
oriented, there are bound to be problems. 
And yes, I’m sure they’re concerned, as ev- 


erybody is, about inflation. 
Future Role of NATO 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that you 
have properly defined to the American peo- 
ple and to Congress the future role of NATO 
in terms of Europe in the post-cold-war 
world? That is, does it mean American troops 
will have to go into every ethnic struggle, 
every national civil war as they are assigned 
by NATO, and should we do that? 

The President. No, it doesn’t mean that 
American troops will go into every struggle. 
NATO, in our view, and I think in the view 
of most of the participants if not all, is the 
fundamental guarantor of European security. 
It is in the national interest of the United 
States in my view to keep a strong presence, 
a U.S. presence, in NATO. I don’t wink any- 
body suggests that if there is a hiccup here 
or there or a conflict here or there that the 
United States is going to send troops. 

Yugoslavia is a good example. What we’re 
interested in doing is moving forward to help, 
but I’ve not committed to use U.S. troops 
there, and nobody has suggested that NATO 
troops are going to go into that arena. 

Q. What did you mean by a guarantor of 
security? Someone said that you were waiting 
for the Red army to regroup. What is the 
meaning? 

The President. The enemy at this junc- 
ture is unpredictability. A strong NATO that 
has kept the peace, helped keep the peace 
in Europe for 40-some years can keep it for 
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the next 40 years. That’s what we're talking 
about. 

Now, let’s go to this gentleman who is so 
agitated here. 


Nuclear Energy 


Q. I just want to know why there’s no new 
nuclear power plants in the United States 
being built, but you’re proposing for Siemens 
to build them in Eastern Europe. 

The President. Well, I’d like some more 
to be built. 

Q. Why are they so unsafe in our country 
and so safe in their country? 

The President. 1 don’t think—— 

Q. Why is it only the G-7—— 

The President. You've asked your ques- 
tion, sir, and let me try to answer it for you. 
I favor nuclear power. I believe that it can 
be safely used. I believe that it is environ- 
mentally sound. I have great confidence in 
U.S. technology. I notice that the French feel 
the same way. So I am not a President who 
is opposed to nuclear power. Indeed, our en- 
ergy bill that we've got forward would facili- 
tate ways for more safe use of nuclear power. 

The debate here has been that we ought 
to try to help those areas that have nuclear 
facilities that might not have the latest tech- 
nology and might not meet the same stand- 
ards of safety that we use in our country. 

Thank you very much. Now we'll go here. 

Q. Do you respect the— 

The President. You've had your question. 

Q. Come on. Sit down. 

Q. Think about it. Is the world going to 
be a better place-——— 

The President. This is coming out of your 
time, gang, and we’ve got 20 minutes. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Come on. This guy is not respecting 
us at all. You guys are all part of the system, 
too. Thanks a lot. Go ahead. We've given up. 


World Economic Growth and Domestic 
Jobs 


Q. Much has been said here by you and 
others about the benefits for the United 
States of accelerated growth in other econo- 
mies of the world. You don’t contend, do you, 
sir, that there will be any immediate benefits, 
such as on the unemployment rate in the 
United States, do you? 
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The President. 
world growth? 

Q. From world growth on, for example, 
the unemployment rate in the United States. 

The President. 1 think world growth is a 
guarantor of more employment in the United 
States because I think it will 

Q. But when? 

The President. Well, it’s very hard to put 
a particular date on it. You’ve got an economy 
now where, in our country, where you saw 
this investment from BMW, which is very 
good. But there’s a delay before it will em- 
ploy the 2,000 people or whatever that’s pre- 
dicted. But exports have saved our economy. 
They would be much more vigorous if the 
world was growing faster. So I think you just 
have to wait and see how fast countries grow. 
But as they grow, that is a much better mar- 
ket for American products. 


France and Trade Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, every year, or at least 
for the last several years, we’ve come to these 
summits and been promised a trade agree- 
ment. You've done that again this year. Why 
should this year be different, particularly 
since you seem to have encountered such op- 
position from the French? Do you have 
promises from Mr. Mitterrand to deal with 
this once his referendum is over? 

The President. 1 think there’s a general 
feeling that the referendum is causing prob- 
lems for the French. All I know is that we 
are going to keep pushing. We’re ready to 
conclude one now. I have made very clear, 
some political comments to the contrary at 
home notwithstanding, that the politics does 
not interfere with the United States readi- 
ness to go forward. And we've made that 
point here. But I am disappointed. 

We didn’t come here, incidentally, Charles 
[Charles Bierbauer, Cable News Network], 
thinking that this was going to be the forum 
in which the GATT round would be solved. 
If I had felt that way, I think you would have 
seen our very able negotiators on the scene. 
But I think there’s some political realities out 
there that make it more difficult for one 
country or another to conclude an agree- 
ment. All I know is we’re going to keep push- 
ing for it without regard to the U.S. election. 


Immediate benefit to 
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It is in our interest. And so that’s the only 
way I know to answer. 

Q. How far has President Mitterrand gone 
to give you assurances that he’ll be prepared 
to deal after that referendum? 

The President. I would not go into how 
far he’s gone. I simply think that there will 
be more of a readiness on the part of the 
French after the referendum. 


The Global Economy 


Q. Mr. President, it seems to me that one 
could read this final communique and rea- 
sonably conclude that Poland and Russia got 
more out of the economic summit than the 
United States. Where’s the beef for the U.S. 
economy? 

The President. Where’s what? 

Q. Where’s the beef for the U.S. econ- 
omy? 

The President. In the first place, these 
summits should not be looked at as coming 
out with an eight-point agenda or something 
like that. That’s not what they're about. We 
have one global economy. And we’re all in- 
volved in that global economy. And when we 
make commitments to growth, that benefits 
not just the G-7 plus one, but it benefits 
everybody else. And so I would simply say, 
as we move forward together with the Euro- 
peans, whether it’s on Yugoslavia or whether 
it’s on world growth, that is in the interest 
of the United States of America. You can’t 
separate out the international economy from 
the domestic economy. 


President Yeltsin 


Q. I wanted to ask you about Boris Yeltsin, 
your latest opinion of him. He crashed in 
here, gate-crashed the dinner last night. He’s 
complained about the $24 billion fund, that 
the IMF put more restrictions on him, that 
Russia’s sovereignty would be insulted. Do 
you regard him as a really reliable partner 
or as a bit of a loose cannon? 

The President. | regard him as a very cou- 
rageous leader who is trying against some 
pretty tough odds to reform an authoritarian 
system, Communist system, and to make it 
into a market economy. And I can under- 
stand the frustration that he might feel and 
express from time to time about where’s the 
beef, what’s in this for us. But I think he 


also knows that when he gets advice on genu- 
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ine reforms from the IMF that he must com- 

ly. So I think there may be frustration on 
his part. But on the other hand, I think all 
of us at this G-7 meeting support him and 
support what he’s trying to do. 

I would just take exception to the question, 
one part of it, where you say he crashed the 
dinner. A place was set; he got a warm wel- 
come. [Laughter] And so I don’t think that’s 
a very fair assessment to a courageous leader. 

Q. Do you think the characterization that 
he’s like a bull in a china shop is not accu- 
rate? 

The President. Well, I’ve not heard that 
particular characterization. But the man is 
strong, and he’s tough, and he’s committed. 
And I have seen that in my various meetings 
with him, bilateral meetings. He’s trying 
hard, and he has our respect. And he’s up 
pgs. odds. We all know that. But he’s 
got a good young team around him. And you 
ought to give him great credit for that, 
Kozyrev and Gaydar, particularly on the fi- 
nancial side, the latter. And we're here to 
support him. I think he’s conducted himself 


very, very well here. 
U.S. Economy and Leadership Role 


Q. Mr. President, your aides said this week 
that they’re having trouble getting your mes- 
sage out, in this case maybe on your inter- 
national leadership and jobs creation through 
this global expansion on the economy. Who 
do you fault for that? 

The President. 1 don’t know what aides 
you're talking about. We'll keep getting it 
out. I think the way that we met here with 
these leaders and people see agreement on 
world growth, that’s good. I hock oonaie feel 
that the world economy is growing, just as 
I feel the U.S. economy is growing. So if 
there’s any blame, I guess I take the blame. 
But I don’t buy into it that the message isn’t 
getting out. I think people come to the rec- 
ognition that we’ve got some problems, cer- 
tainly problems when people are hurting and 
they don’t have jobs. But on the other hand, 
as they begin to feel the economy moving, 
I think things will change. 

I’m still interested in the statistic I saw— 
I forgot I don’t read polls—that I read in 
a poll. What it said was that 60 percent of 
the people in the country still think the econ- 
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omy is getting worse. It’s not. It is improving. 
Now, maybe not improving fast enough, but 
it is improving. There’s a gap between per- 
ception and reality. 

So on your question I think maybe the an- 
swer is: Just keep getting the truth out, get- 
ting the message out. Keep encouragi 
Conguen to do hat which nr oy tak 
done long ago instead of about—I wish they 
would move forward now and stimulate the 
economy in some selective ways that we've 
been proposing since my State of the Union 
Message. They haven’t done it. I’m going to 
keep encouraging them to do it because that 
would be the best thing we could do to help 
all Americans get back to work and to stimu- 
late growth. 

Q. Mr. President, there’s been a good deal 
of speculation that the leadership role of the 
United States in the world and perhaps even 
that of the U.S. President is somewhat dimin- 
ished with the end of the cold war, with the 
difficulties that all of the economies, includ- 
ing our own, are showing. Do you feel that 
at meetings like this, that the relationship be- 
tween you and your peers and colleagues is 
different than it was before? And if so, how? 

The President. No, I don’t feel it. 

Q. Do you feel that the economy of the 
United States, being in the shape it is, makes 
it more difficult for you to speak up and get 
your points across? 

The President. No, because I think as you 
look around at world economies, a lot of the 
world economies are sharing the same prob- 
lems. So I don’t feel that at all. In fact, I 
feel since Desert Storm something quite dif- 
ferent. 


Federal Budget Deficit 


Q. Mr. President, one of the key points 
of the communique is that the Government 
should curb excessive public deficits. At the 
same time, you’ve presided over the largest 
increase in the Federal deficit in the U.S. 
in history. My question is, we've heard you 
talk about the problems of the Great Society 
programs, the Carter administration, and the 
Democratic leadership. Have you given seri- 
ous reflection to the thought of many econo- 
mists that the deficit you are grappling with 
is in large part due to the policies of the 
Reagan administration, in which you served? 
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The President. No, 1 haven't given much 
thought to that, but I’ve given a lot of thought 
to how to get the deficit down. And the way 
to get the deficit down is to contain the 
_ of mandatory spending and is to keep 

e caps that we negotiated back in 1990 on 
discretionary spending and to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. That is the way to get the U.S. 
deficits down. And some of that is reflected, 
incidentally, in the statement on growth that 


we made with the leaders here. 


Urban Policy 


Q. Just a followup. Just after the Los —- 
les riots you were asked whether trickle- 
down economics had, in fact, worked to help 
the lower income people move up. And you 
said that you would consider everything, 
whether everything worked. Have you looked 
at that particular policy? 

The President. Yes, and I’ve looked at 
what we ought to do for the cities. And we’ve 
proposed a good program, and I hope it will 
pass the Congress. 


Future U.S. Troop Deployment 

Q. The United States has supported a pro- 
posal at the summit that will be going to Hel- 
sinki for NATO to take part in peacekeeping 
in 00 like Yugoslavia. The United States 
will have 200,000 troops in NATO. Earlier 
“et said that the United States would not 

e going to such places as Yugoslavia. How 
can we avoid taking part in peacekeeping 
with the use of American troops if NATO 
is going to undertake that role? 

The President. Well, if NATO undertakes 
a role, of course, the United States of Amer- 
ica is going to be involved in it. But in terms 
of Yugoslavia, our interest is in terms of try- 
ing to get humanitarian support in there. I 
have no plans to inject st. 200 into a com- 
bat situation in Yugoslavia. We have naval 
power, we have air power, and we are a part 
of the security, obviously, a key and critical 
i of NATO. But nothing in that should 

e read that I would commit U.S. forces into 
combat. I’m just not saying what we’re going 
to do on all that. 

I thought Colin—I was looking at his state- 
ment today, and I think that he expresses 
administration policy very well on that, the 
purpose of providing humanitarian aid and 
not for trying to resolve the underlying politi- 
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cal issue. So, Saul [Saul Friedman, Newsday], 
I think you’ve jumped out ahead of where 
consideration of the NATO role is for Yugo- 
slavia at this point. 

Q. I’m speaking of other such conflicts. 

The President. Well, that’s too hypo- 
thetical to go into. You saw the United States 
respond in the Middle East, and that wasn’t 
a NATO operation. And yet, most of the 
countries in Europe in one way or other re- 
sponded to be helpful. 


U.S. Leadership 


Q. A follow on Don’s [Don Oberdorfer, 
Washington Post] earlier question. You've 
said several times at home that the U.S. is 
now the undisputed leader of the free world. 
I think a lot eude would agree; and yet, 
we're having difficulty exerting our national 
interest in areas like trade. And in these 
bloody conflicts in Yugoslavia and South Afri- 
ca our leadership doesn’t seem to be re- 
spected; our democratic values aren’t being 
followed. I just wondered what do you make 
of this? 

The President. I don’t agree with your 
assessment of U.S. leadership, and I don’t 
think anybody in this G-7 would agree with 
that. I just think that people still look to the 
United States. Now, we are working in con- 
cert with our allies. We've got a _— econ- 
omy. It’s just not one country that solves a 
problem. I’ve believed since I’ve been Presi- 
dent of working multilaterally when it’s in 
our interest and when it can produce the 
most good, and I’m going to continue to do 
that. 

So I don’t accept the assessment. I think 
one thing that has been celebrated by every- 
body since we’ve been here is the significant 
reduction in nuclear arms. They look to that 
as a major leadership achievement of the 
United States of America and Russia. So I 
haven't encountered the kind of theme that 
you were asking about. 

Q. I just wonder whether you feel that 
being a superpower isn’t necessarily what it 
used to be cracked up to be. 

The President. No, I think, in all can- 
dor—and I don’t want to be offensive to oth- 
ers while I’m here in a multilateral environ- 
ment—I think we are the sole remaining su- 
perpower. And that’s when you consider eco- 
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nomic and military and everything else. And 
I think others see it that way. But that doesn’t 
mean that the way you lead is to dictate. 
That’s not the way you try to do it. 


Yugoslavia 


Q. You've said that you went to war in 
the Persian Gulf for principle and that a new 
order came out of that. And now you're say- 
ing that you can’t address the political prob- 
lem in Yugoslavia. What does the new world 
order have to offer for the people of what 
used to be Yugoslavia, who need to have their 
— problems addressed, who have lost 
and and: 

The President. 1 didn’t say we couldn't 
address political problems. I said we’re not 
going to use United States troops to solve 
the political problems. That’s very different. 
We've got some vigorous diplomacy. We first 
work the humanitarian question, and then 
you do what you try to do in preconflict situa- 
tions or conflict situations and try to use your 
best diplomatic effort. In this case, you work 
with the Europeans. You support Lord 
Carrington; you support Cyrus Vance when 
he was on the mission for the United Na- 
tions; you support these G-7 neighbors of 
Yugoslavia. And so it’s not a view of do you 
put force every time there is an occasion like 
this. 

Take a look at the countries now free from 
the yoke of international communism and the 
former Soviet Union. If I followed your ques- 
tion to its logical conclusion, it would be sug- 
gesting the only way you're going to solve 
the problem of Azerbaijan and Armenia or 
the Crimea or wherever it is, is to inject U.S. 
force. And that’s not the way we conduct our 
policy. That’s not the way you keep the 


peace. 


Support for Russian Economic Reform 


Q. Back to Mr. Yeltsin, sir. Economists are 
sounding increasingly alarmed that the $24 
billion which are on offer to him overall is 
rather paltry given the enormous task and 
risks involved. For example, Germany has al- 
ready spent more than $100 billion on trans- 
forming Eastern Germany just to maintain 
stability there. What’s your view—I’m talking 
numbers here—what’s your view, is $24 bil- 
lion sufficient? 
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The President. I don’t know that there’s 
enough money in the world to instantly solve 
the problem of the Russian economy. I think 
it is a substantial commitment. But it’s got 
to be accompanied with a continuation of this 
vigorous reform program in Russia. And that 
will do it more quickly than anything else. 

We were talking before this meeting about 
the amount of capital that has flowed into 
South America since we've come into office 
and since the Brady plan and the Enterprise 
for the Americas have been put into effect. 
It is amazing the billions of dollars that have 
flowed into those countries as they have re- 
formed—some are in the process of reform- 
ing—but as they have reformed their econo- 
mies. 

And therein lies the answer for Russia. It 
isn’t going to be done simply through a grant 
from the IMF. But they've got to stay with 
the reform program that Yeltsin and Gaydar 
have very courageously put into effect, and 
they've got to build on it. They've got to move 
forward more quickly with energy invest- 
ment. There’s a lot of things that they'll be 
able to do and should do in order to get that 
dynamism of the private sector involved. And 
therein lies the ultimate answer. It isn’t going 
to be through an injection of cash from one 
of the IFI’s, the international financial insti- 
tutions. 

Time for two more. 


U.S. Agricultural Interests 


Q. Mr. President, the interests of the Eu- 
ropean farmers seem to have been defended 
fairly effectively at this summit. Why is it that 
the interests of U.S. workers and farmers 
keep losing out at the trade talks? 

The President. I don’t think the U.S. 
farmers lost out at all. We are not going to 
enter into a deal that is detrimental to the 
U.S. agricultural economy. And I don’t think 
anybody thinks we are. 

What do you mean, “keeps losing out”? 
Maybe I missed something. 

Q. Every year we're promised that there’s 
going to be a GATT agreement by the end 
of the year, every year since you've been 
President. And every year it doesn’t happen. 
Is there a reason to think it’s going to 
happen 
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The President. But that’s not—making a 
bad deal is not something that the American 
farmer should be anything but grateful about. 
We're going to make a good deal, and it will 
benefit the agricultural economy because we 
can compete with anyone anywhere. So that’s 
kind of the underpinning of the negotiation. 
So I don’t think the U.S. farmer hee out 
when you don’t rush to make an agreement 
that might not be a good one. You keep plod- 
ding until you get a good one, and that’s what 
we're trying to do. 

Q. Is the status quo acceptable to U.S. 
farmers? 

The President. The status quo is better 
than a bad deal, but it’s not as good as a 
good GATT agreement. And that’s the an- 
swer. The way you asked the question, I don’t 
think the American farmer keeps getting 
shafted. What he wants is access to markets 
because we know we can compete. That’s the 
kind of agreement we're determined to get. 
It should be a fair agreement, and it will be 
a fair agreement. 


Economic Summit and Domestic Politics 


Q. Could you tell me a little bit about the 
atmospherics of this meeting and others? 
With the exception of Prime Minister Major, 
everyone has their own domestic, political, 
electoral problems. Does that come up be- 
tween you and do you commiserate? How 
would you describe it? 

The President. That’s a very interesting 
— And one thing you do get out of 

is summit is it’s not just the United States 
that has this kind of mood of turmoil. It’s 
very interesting when you talk to these lead- 
ers, not just strictly on the economic side but 
on the political side as well. And we do dis- 
cuss it. Everyone, I think, shares the same 
confidence that I do that as the world growth 
takes place a lot of that discontent will go 
away. A lot of it is economic, not all of it; 
some of it’s just antipolitical. But yes, we had 
some very interesting discussions on that. 

Q. Do y u ever come to the point of say- 
ing, “Look, I can’t deal with that now; I'll 
have to deal with it 2 months from now’? 

The President. No, I can’t think of a sin- 
ge international question that I would ad- 

ess any differently if the election weren't 
right over the horizon. I made that very clear 
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on the Uruguay round. So let me just clear 
the air on this. We want a deal. We think 
it’s in everybody’s interest to have a deal. And 
in no way is domestic election politics inter- 
fering with this. 

I would cite the same thing here today in 
terms of the North American free trade 
agreement. It is in the interest of America 
to conclude a North American free trade 
agreement. And we’re going to work to do 
just that. That will mean more jobs and more 
investment. Every time you get free trade, 
it does it. Look at the agreement with Can- 
ada. Trade’s done nothing but go up, and 
that means jobs on both sides of the border. 

So I can’t think of anything that would be 
on the agenda that we have here or possible 
agenda where I would conduct myself dif- 
ferently because of an election coming up. 


Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 134th news conference 
began at 11:58 a.m. in the Residenz. In his 
remarks, he referred to Andrey Kozyrev, Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs; Yegor 


— Russian Minister of Finance; Gen. 
Colin L. Powell, USA, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Lord Peter Carrington, Special Eu- 
ropean Community Negotiator on Yugo- 
slavia; and oe Vance, Special Negotiator 


for the United Nations on Yugoslavia. 


Remarks to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 


in Helsinki, Finland 
July 9, 1992 


May I first thank President Koivisto and 
the Government and the wonderful people 
of Finland for their hospitality. 

It’s fitting that we meet again in Helsinki, 
the city whose name came to symbolize hope 
and determination during the cold war. We 
declared the cold war over when we met in 
Paris in 1990. But even then we did not ap- 
preciate what awaited us. Since 1990, a vast 
empire has collapsed, a score of new states 
have been born, and a brutal war rages in 
the Balkans. 

Our world has changed beyond rec- 
ognition. But our principles have not 
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changed. They have been proven right. With 
our principles as a compass, we must work 
as a community to challenge change toward 
the peaceful order that this century has thus 
far failed to deliver. 

The United States has always supported 
CSCE as a vehicle for advancing human 
rights. During the cold war we saw the denial 
of human rights as a primary source of the 
confrontation that scarred Europe and 
threatened global war. And now a new ideol- 
ogy, intolerant nationalism, is spawning new 
divisions, new crimes, new conflicts. Because 
we believe that the key to security in the new 
age is to create a democratic peace, the Unit- 
ed States sees an indispensable role for 
CSCE. Accordingly, I’d like to suggest a five- 
point agenda to make CSCE more effective. 

First, let us commit ourselves to make 
democratic change irreversible. We must not 
be so paralyzed by the turmoil around us that 
we lose sight of our historic mission: complet- 
ing the grand liberation of the past 3 years. 
We should use CSCE to nurture democratic 
ways in those societies where people have 
been oppressed for generations under the 
heel of the state. We should reject the notion 
that democracy has opened Pandora’s box. 
Democracy is not the cause of these prob- 
lems but rather the means by which people 
can resolve their differences and bring their 
aspirations into harmony. We have proof of 
this. In this room are leaders of nations for 
whom democracy has made both aggression 
and civil war unthinkable. 

Second, let us all agree to be held account- 
able to the standards of conduct recorded 
in our solemn declarations. Those who vio- 
late CSCE norms must be singled out, criti- 
cized, isolated, even punished by sanctions. 
And let Serbia’s absence today serve as a 
clear message to others. 

Third, let us commit CSCE to attack the 
root causes of conflict. The Dutch initiative 
for a high commissioner for national minori- 
ties is an important step toward providing 
early warning. It will help us act before con- 
flict erupts. My country has proposed a 
CSCE project on tolerance which can lead 
to practical cooperation in fighting discrimi- 
nation and racial prejudice. We cannot fail 
to make this a top priority while the so-called 
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ethnic cleansing of Muslims occurs in Bosnia 
even as we meet. 

Fourth, let us strengthen our mechanisms 
for the settlement of disputes. CSCE should 
offer a flexible set of services for mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration so that conflicts can 
be averted. A prompt follow-on meeting 
should take up specific means for dispute set- 
tlement, including the U.S. idea whereby our 
community can insist that disputing parties 
submit to CSCE conciliation. 

Fifth, let us decide right here and now to 
develop a credible Euro-Atlantic peacekee 
ing capability. This region remains raver 
armed from cold war days. Ad hoc operations 
of hastily assembled units will not suffice, and 
this is why I consider NATO’s offer to con- 
tribute to CSCE peacekeeping so vital. 
We've learned that Europe’s problems are 
America’s problems, her hopes and aspira- 
tions ours as well. Because of NATO, my 
country will keep substantial military capa- 
bilities in Europe that could contribute to 
peacekeeping under CSCE. But it is not for 
NATO alone to keep the peace in Europe. 
We welcome a WEU role, and we also invite 
every nation here to work directly with 
NATO in building a new Euro-Atlantic 
peacekeeping force. 

I must conclude these remarks with an- 
other word on the nightmare in Bosnia. If 
our CSCE community is to have real mean- 
ing in this new world, let us be of one mind 
about our immediate aims. First, we should 
see to it that relief supplies get through no 
matter what it takes. Second, we should see 
to it that the United Nations sanctions are 
respected no matter what it takes. Third, we 
should do all we can to prevent this conflict 
from spreading. And fourth, let us call with 
one voice for the guns to fall silent through 
a cease-fire on all fronts. 

Let me close with this thought. We know 
more now than we did at our last gatherin 
in Paris about this new era, its dangers, an 
yes, about its possibilities. There’s still an 
abundance of uncertainty, and yet we cannot 
be daunted by the unknown. The steps we 
take here will be only first steps, but let them 
be determined first steps toward a true com- 
munity of freedom and peace. To this end 
I came to Finland, to ive the full support 
of the United States of America. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. at 
the Helsinki Fair Center. 


Statement on the New American 
Schools Design Competition 


July 9, 1992 


My education strategy, called America 
2000, is based on the premise that if we are 
going to change our country we must change 
our schools, community by community. As 
part of that strategy, last year I invited lead- 
ers from the private sector to forge a path 
in designing new schools. They responded 
swiftly and generously, first by forming the 
New American Schools Development Cor- 
poration, then by initiating a nationwide 
competition for the best school designs imag- 
inable. Their initiative generated an enor- 
mous response: Nearly 700 proposals were 
submitted. 


Today, just over a year since its inception, 
the New American Schools Development 
Corporation has selected 11 design proposals 
to create the best schools in the world. But 
every one of the design teams that competed 
to create the best schools in the world is also 
a winner. These New American School de- 
sign teams are in the forefront of a movement 
that will, by the end of the 1990's, create 
revolutionary new schools. I know that Amer- 
ica 2000 communities in every State will be 
anxious to study and to use these new school 
designs to help create their own new Amer- 
ican schools. 


The success of the New American Schools 
competition demonstrates that Americans 
welcome the opportunity for revolutionary 
change in the Nation’s education system. 
That is why I am delighted by the announce- 
ment today and extend my hearty congratula- 
tions to the winning design teams. 
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rters Prior to 


Exchange with Re 
rime Minister 


Discussions With 


Jozsef Antall of Hungary in Helsinki 
July 10, 1992 


Bosnian Refugees 


Q. give U.S. money for Bosnian refu- 
gees being in Hungary? 

The President. Well, we're going to dis- 
cuss a lot of questions here with my esteemed 
friend, and I'll have a better feeling for that 
after I discuss these matters. But it’s a great 
honor and pleasure to see him. He has our 
full confidence, I can tell you that. 


Eastern Europe 


Q. Do you think the changes in Eastern 
Europe are really irreversible? 


The President. Well, I hope so and think 
so. I don’t hear any word here other than 

ing to cement democracies and freedom. 
That’s what this is all about, human rights 
as well. 


Q. Mr. President, I'll try again—a ques- 
tion. 


The President. Try it. 


U.S. Naval Deployment and 
Czechoslovakia 


Q. Is the United States going to be part 
of the WEU’s decision to send six ships in 
a monitoring mode? 


The President. Well, there’s been a lot 
of rumors about naval vessels. In fact, some- 
body was asking me earlier about new de- 
ployments. There have been no ships—since 
I’ve been here I’ve made no decisions of 
change. We have two task forces in the Medi- 
terranean; one has been up and in and out 
of the Adriatic. But just to lay that to rest, 
there is no change, and no decisions have 
been made about further deployment of 
naval forces. 


I look forward to seeing my dear friend 
here, who is doing a great job in terms of 
democracy and freedom. He’s got a lot of 
refugee problems; we want to talk about that. 
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We had a meeting yesterday with Presi- 
dent Havel. There’s another problem. We 
talked about the emergence perhaps of two 
Republics, the splitting up of Czechoslovakia. 
We just strongly emphasized the need for 
that to be peaceful and to have it done by 
constitutional means. And it gave me a 
chance to express my appreciation to him, 
respect for President Havel, just as, again, 
I would say the same about Mr. Antall. The 
changes that these countries are undertaking 
are enormous, and they have the full respect 
and support of the United States. 


Yugoslavia 


Q. Do you think this conference has 
achieved anything that’s going to help stop 
the fighting in Yugoslavia? 

The President. ! think the more you talk 
about these problems, the concerted effort 
you saw taken between WEU and NATO, 
I think those things are very helpful. And 
everyone is determined to get humanitarian 
aid in there just as soon as possible and hope- 
fully to stop the flow of refugees that are 
burdening many countries. 


Czechoslovakia 


Q. Have you accepted it as a fait accompli, 
the breakup of Ceschcalondae? 

The President. No. All I say is whatever 
happens ought to be constitutional, it ought 
to be within their rights to self-determina- 
tion, and it ought to be peaceful. And I would 
take my guidance on that from the respected 
President Vaclav Havel. 

Q. Mr. Antall, can we ask you a few ques- 
tions? 

The Prime Minister. There will be no 
second Yugoslavia out of Czechoslovakia. 


Ethnic Riwalries 


Q. You might be wanting to comment 
about this notion of a high commissioner for 
refugees, you know, with the ethnic Hungar- 
ians and Romania and all, do you take hope 
from that? Is that a good thing? 

The Prime Minister. We find it very im- 
portant. On the basis of previous experience 
I can say it will be good not only for Hungar- 
ian minorities but other minorities, too. But, 
of course, you understand that we are very 
much involved and interested because this 
is going to be an alternative to recognize and 
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respect the borders. And we hope that there 
will be no conflicts because of this. 


Bilateral Discussions 
The President. I might add one — on 


this question. One of the enormously produc- 
tive byproducts for me in a multilateral meet- 
ing like this is a chance to have so many bilat- 
eral meetings. And I would cite Hungary as 
a good example. It is important to the United 
States that we stay in touch with the Hungar- 
ian leaders and see that we don’t have any 
disconnects, see that we can help wherever 
help is wanted. And so we have these big 
communiques that come out of these meet- 
ings and all the pronouncements, but I find 
here, just as I did. at the United Nations years 
ago, that you learn a lot and you can get a 
lot done in these bilateral meetings. 

I don’t know whether you agree with that. 


European Security 


The Prime Minister. I completely agree 
with Mr. President. And at the same time 
I can also say that American presence in Eu- 
rope is very important a from the point 
of the security of the European Continent. 
And as Prime Minister of Hungary, I can say 
NATO is one of the most important guaran- 
tees of European security. Therefore, apart 
from supporting European integration, we 
are committed as supporters of the trans- 
atlantic thought. 

The role of NATO is seen even more im- 
portant seeing the changes in the former So- 
viet Union and in the Eastern European re- 
gion. I say so not only now and here; I said 
also the same in June 1990 when I was in 
Moscow. I was there as Prime Minister sug- 
gesting and proposing to dismantle the War- 
saw Pact. I’m the only one being in office 
among those prior prime ministers now. 


U.S. Naval Deployment 


Q. Mr. President, if we have two task 
forces in the Adriatic, why do you say there’s 
no change? 

The President. We don’t have two task 
forces in the Adriatic; I said Mediterranean. 
If I didn’t, I made a mistake. 

Q. Well, are there any in the Adriatic? 

The President. There might well be. 
There have been. They've been up and out, 
in and out of the Adriatic over the last few 
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weeks. But I was trying to respond to a ques- 
tion. I have made no new decisions since 
being here on deployment of naval forces. 
Somebody had a story to that, and it is simply 
not true. But the fact that they've been in 
the Adriatic has been well-known. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:29 a.m. at 
the Helsinki Fair Center. Prime Minister 
Antall spoke in Hungarian, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President Vaclav Havel of 
Czechoslovakia in Helsinki 


July 10, 1992 


President Havel, I want to express my 
great admiration and respect for your cour- 
age and leadership. As negotiations move for- 
ward on the future of the federal state, I want 
to assure you that we respect the rights of 
the people of the two Republics to decide 
their future. We think it important that the 
process take place in accordance with demo- 
cratic, constitutional procedures and in a civil 
way so that good relations are maintained 
among all the peoples of the region. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
4:30 p.m. at the Helsinki Fair Center. A tape 
was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Statement by Press Secretary 
Fitzwater on the Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe 

July 10, 1992 


Today at the Helsinki summit, President 
Bush, along with the leaders of 28 other Eu- 
ropean nations, agreed that the Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
(CFE) will be applied provisionally on Jul 
17, 1992, to enter into force this fall wi 
the full participation by the original sig- 
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natories and the eight new states of the 
former Soviet Union with territory in CFE’s 
zone of application. 

The United States attaches great impor- 
tance to this event because joining CFE is 
a key indication of the new states’ commit- 
ment to achieving lower and more stable lev- 
els of conventional military forces in Europe. 
Along with our treaty partners, the United 
States has worked hard to make CFE a re- 
ality. In the end, it was achieved because all 
participants, East and West, recognized that 
CFE’s unprecedented force reductions, in- 
formation exchanges, and verification provi- 
sions are the cornerstone for efforts to fur- 
ther improve European security in the years 
ahead. 

President Bush also signed the Concluding 
Act of the Negotiation on Personnel Strength 
of Conventional Armed Forces in Europe, 
otherwise known as the CFE-1A agreement. 
CFE-1A negotiations began shortly after the 
CFE Treaty was signed in 1990. The CFE- 
1A accord places politically binding limits on 
military manpower in Europe. Along with the 
equipment limits of the CFE Treaty, CFE- 
1A establishes comprehensive and stable lev- 
els of conventional military forces on the 
Continent. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his com- 
mitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Amer- 
ican. 





July 4 

Beatriz Martinez Salazar, of Carrollton, TX 
July 5 

Gerald Wiley, of Dillingham, AK 

July 6 


Darien Emergency Medical Services, of 
Darien, CT 


July 7 
Sun Lakes Volunteers, of Sun Lakes, AZ 
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July 8 
Susan Dee Sims, of Evansville, IN 
July 9 


Volunteers of the Central Wyoming Rescue 
Mission, Casper, WY 


July 10 
Volunteers of ACCESS, of Dearborn, MI 





Digest of Other 
ite House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in this 
issue. 





July 4 

In the morning, the President traveled 
from Camp David, MD, to Andrews Air 
Force Base, MD, and then on to Daytona 
Beach, FL. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Faith, NC. 

In the evening, after returning to Andrews 
Air Force Base, MD, the President was 
joined by Mrs. Bush, and they traveled to 
Warsaw, Poland. 


July 5 

After their morning arrival in Warsaw, Po- 
land, the President and Mrs. Bush attended 
an arrival ceremony at the Royal Castle. Fol- 
lowing a meeting with President Lech 
Walesa, President Bush met with other Pol- 
ish officials. 

In the early afternoon, the President and 
Mrs. Bush attended a memorial service for 
Ignacy Paderewski at St. John’s Basilica 
Church. After the service, the President and 
Mrs. Bush met with Cardinal Josef Glemp. 
Later, the President and Mrs. Bush partici- 
pated in a departure ceremony in the court- 
yard of the Royal Castle. In the mid- 
afternoon, the President and Mrs. Bush de- 
parted for Munich, Germany. 

In the evening, President Bush had dinner 
with President Francois Mitterrand of 
France at the Sheraton Hotel in Munich. 
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July 6 

In the morning, the President met at the 
Munich Sheraton Hotel with Prime Minister 
Giuliano Amato of Italy. He later attended 
a working breakfast with Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany at the Vier Jahreszeiten 
Hotel. After returning to the Sheraton Hotel, 
the President attended a signing ceremon 
at which Gov. Carroll A. Campbell of South 
Carolina and Eberhard von Kuenheim, chair- 
man of the board of BMW, signed a dec- 
laration regarding the construction of a 
BMW plant in South Carolina. Following an 
arrival ceremony at the Residenz, the Presi- 
dent attended a luncheon hosted by Chan- 
cellor Kohl at the Spatenhaus Restaurant. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the opening session of the economic summit 
at the Residenz. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception and dinner hosted by Chancellor 
Kohl at Nymphenburg Castle. 

The President appointed James O. Camp- 
bell, of Alaska, to = a member of the Arctic 
Research Commission for a term expiring 
February 26, 1996. He would succeed Elmer 
E. Rasmuson. Currently Mr. Campbell 
serves as president and chief executive offi- 


cer of the Alaska Commercial Corp. 


July 7 

After meeting at the Munich Sheraton 
Hotel with President Jacques Delors of the 
European Community, President Bush at- 
tended morning sessions of the economic 
summit at the Residenz. After a luncheon 
meeting with heads of delegations, the Presi- 
dent attended another session of the eco- 
nomic summit. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a reception and ballet hosted 
by Chancellor and Mrs. Kohl, and a dinner 
hosted by Minister President and Mrs. Max 
Streibl of Bavaria at the Residenz. 


July 8 

The President attended the morning ses- 
sion of the economic summit at the Residenz 
in Munich. 

After a luncheon hosted by President and 
Mrs. Richard von Weizsiicker of Germany, 
President Bush and other heads of delega- 
tions to the economic summit met with Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 
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In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Helsinki, Finland. 


July 9 

In the morning, the President met at the 
Guest House in Helsinki with Prime Minister 
Constantine Mitsotakis of Greece and Chair- 
man Eduard Shevardnadze of the Republic 
of Georgia. 

The President later attended the opening 
ceremony and morning session of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE) at the Helsinki Fair Center. 
President Bush then met with: 

—NATO Secretary General Manfred 

Woerner; 
—President Alija Izetbegovic of Bosnia; 
—Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel of 
Turkey. 

After a working luncheon, the President 
attended the second session of the CSCE. 
President Bush then met with President Leo- 
nid Kravchuk of Ukraine and President 
Stanislav Shushkevich of Byelarus. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a state dinner at the Presi- 
dential Palace hosted by President and Mrs. 
Mauno Koivisto of Finland. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Bruce M. Todd, Mayor of Austin, 
TX, to be a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations for a 
term of 2 years. He would succeed Donald 
M. Fraser. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint J. Alfred Rider, of California, to be 
a member of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for a term expiring May 
11, 1994. This is a reappointment. 

The White House announced that the 
President has directed Marion Clifton 
Blakey, of Mississippi, Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for Public Affairs, to perform 
the duties of the Office of Administrator of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration. 

The White House announced that the 
President has submitted to the Congress re- 
quests for FY 1992 appropriations for the 
Departments of Defense, Housing and 
Urban Development, Justice, Labor, and 
Veterans Affairs; the Commission on Civil 
Rights; the Equal Employment Opportunity 
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Commission; and the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. The 
President also submitted amendments to FY 
1993 requests for the Departments of De- 
fense, Energy, Health and Human Services, 
and the Treasury; the Office of Personnel 
Management; the Commission on Civil 
Rights; and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. In addition, the Presi- 
dent transmitted three FY 1993 requests for 
the Legislative and Judicial Branches. 


July 10 

In the morning, after meeting with Presi- 
dent Koivisto at the Presidential Palace in 
Helsinki, President Bush went to the Hel- 
sinki Fair Center for the CFE-1A agreement 
signing and the final CSCE sessions. Be- 
tween the sessions, President Bush met with 
President Arnold Ruutel of Estonia, Presi- 
dent Anatolijs Gorbunovs of Latvia, and 
President Vytautas Landsbergis of Lithuania. 
The President and Mrs. Bush then traveled 
to Kennebunkport, ME, for the weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 


issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary that are neither 
printed as items nor covered by entries in 
the Digest of Other White House Announce- 
ments. 





Released July 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks on Polish independence in Warsaw 


Fact sheet: 
Enterprise funds 
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Fact sheet: 
Polish stabilization fund 


Fact sheet: 
New housing assistance for Poland 


Released July 6 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the agreement on construc- 
tion of a BMW plant in South Carolina— 
by Gov. Carroll A. Campbell 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the meeting of finance min- 
isters at the Munich economic summit—by 
Nicholas F. Brady, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and David Mulford, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the meeting of heads of 
government at the Munich economic sum- 
mit—by Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Larry R. Hicks to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Nevada 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John W. Sedwick to be U.S. 
District Judge for the District of Alaska 


Released July 7 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Munich economic sum- 
mit—by James A. Baker III, Secretary of 
State 


Released July 9 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe in Helsinki, Finland 
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Statement: 


Announcement of requests for fiscal year 
1992 appropriations 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the CSCE summit—by 
James A. Baker III, Secretary of State 


Released July 10 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the situation in the former 
Republic of Yugoslavia—by James A. Baker 
III, Secretary of State 


Fact sheet: 
The CFE Treaty and the CFE-1A agree- 
ment 


Fact sheet: 
CSCE Forum for Security Cooperation 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 8 


H.J. Res. 459 / Public Law 102-319 
Designating the week beginning July 26, 
1992 as “Lyme Disease Awareness Week” 


Approved July 10 


S. 1254 / Public Law 102-320 

To increase the authorized acreage limit for 
the Assateague Island National Seashore on 
the Maryland mainland, and for other pur- 


poses 


S. 1306 / Public Law 102-321 
ADAMHA Reorganization Act 
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